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[he Ideal Summer School at University of Virginia 











June 22nd—August 5th 


Expert instructors in the most picturesque environment. Among the prominent 
teachers will be Clifton F. Hodge, the Bird Man; Dr. Geo. C. Wauchope, Dr. A. 
Macmahon, Columbia University ; Ludlow Griscom, Willoughby Reade in Public 
Speaking ; Dr. C. Alphonso Smith; Dr. T. W. Page, Miss Sarah C. Brooks, Richmond 
City Normal; Dr. J. C. Metcalf, Richmond College; Raymond Macfarland of 
Vermont; Miss Florence Fox, U. S. Bureau of Education; Hugh S. Worthington, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Alfred L. Hall-Quest in Supervised Study. 


Among the many attractive courses will be the enlarged course in Geography ; 
The School of Art, Manual Training Department ; School of Music ; Library Methods; 
and particularly effective courses in Spanish and Domestic Art. 


Twelve Lyceum attractions, Pageant, Choruses, Greek Dances 


A Special Summer High School with Supervised Study 


Excursions to Old Point, Luray Caverns, Monticello, Washington and Panama 
Exposition in California. Write for catalogue Director Summer School, University, Va. 














FOURTH SUMMER SESSION 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 


The College of William and Mary 


Eight weeks of summer work for men. 
DUBLIN, VIRGINIA 
June 22 August 19 
FEATURES OF THE SESSION 


Work planned for men teachers. 

A full faculty of eollege professors. 

Cool, delightful situation in the beautiful 
mountainous county of Pulaski 

Free tuition to teachers. 

Good board and room, $4.00 a week 


Twenty-five courses, each completing the full 
work of a half session in one subject. 


All work counts toward teachers’ certificates. 

Courses may count toward a William and 
Mary teacher’s diploma. 

All work may be counted toward a degree. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. 


JAMES S. WILSON, Director, 
Box J. Williamsburg, Virginia 














SUMMER SESSION 


State Normal School 














HARRISONBURG 


First Term: June 14—July 23 
Second Term: July 26—-August 30 


Seventy different courses. Full credit both 
terms. Observation school during both terms. 
Expenses the lowest. Reduced railway fares. 


Unsurpassed location for Summer Work—in 
the Heart of the Beaatifal Shenandoah Valley. 


For summer catalog, address, 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 


Harrisonburg, Va. 





— 
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State Summer School 


At FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
June 25rd to July 20th, 1915 


All work given by able ficul y for first 
and lower grade Certificates, and for Sum- 
mer School Professional Certificates, Pri- 


mary and Grammar grades. 
HEALTHY LOCATION 


New dormitory to be used for first time. 
All equipment of State Normal School at 
service of students. For catalogue or any 


detailed information, write 


E. H. RUSSELL, Director, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Gialax Summer Normal School 








HELD AT 


GALAX, VIRGINIA, 


June 22 to July 19, 1915 


Able faculty of experienced educators, 


Excellent course outlined for first, 


second, and third grade certificates. 


An ideal location for summer school. 
Board reasonable. Registration fee $1.00. 


State examinations July 21, 22, 23. 
Write for catalogue to 


J. A. LIVESAY, 
Conductor, 
Galax, Va. 

















THE 
Manassas Summer School 


will be held at the Manassas Industrial School, 
Manassas, Virginia 


JUNE 22 to JULY 20, 1915 


The session is conducted under the auspices 
of the Department of Public Instruction for the 
special benefit of the teachers of the State. ‘The 
Courses of Study are planned to prepare teachers 
for the first, second and third-grade Certificates. 
Special courses are offered in Domestic Science 
and Art, Manual Training, Chair-caning and Mat- 
tress-making. The uniform examinations for 
first, second and third-grade Certificates will be 
held at this school July 21, 22 and 23. The charge 
for room, light and board will be TEN DOLLARS 
for the session. 








NO TUITION WILL BE CHARGED 


Manassas is on the Southern main line, and 
is easily reached. Ask for reduced rates. Send 
for circulars. 


WILLIAM J. DECATUR 
CONDUCTOR 








Virginia Union University 








SUMMER NORMAL FIFTH SESSION 


For Summer School Professional Certificates : 


Courses of 6 weeks, June 2)—Aug. 30:h. 


For First and Second Grade State Examinations 
and [ndustrial First Grade Certificates : 
Courses of 4 weeks, June 21—July 20th. 
Examinations at the University July 2! - 23rd. 


For Advanced Students, any regular High 
School or College subject for which & applications 


are made by June 5th. 


‘ 


Enrollment last year28. Nineteen-twentiet! 
of all the Virginia ‘Summer School Profession! 
certificates granted to colored teachers last yea! 


were granted at this summer normal, 
For further information ad ress 


GEORGE RICE HOVEY, 
Richmond, Virgio:: 
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State Normal School for Women 








RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Radford State Normal in session forty- 
eight weeks each year. Students can enter 
profitably in September, January, March and 
June, Same credit given fur work done in 
Summer (luarter as in any other quarter. 
Tuition is free. 


Radford is situated in the Upland Region 
of Virginia 1,800 feet above the sea level; 
climate delightful; scenery unsurpassed ; 
pure artesian water supply on school grounds, 


The Summer Normal opening June 14 
and closing July 23, offers courses for Summer 
School Professional Certificate, for renewal or 
extension of certificates, Review Courses for 
State examination, Credit Courses toward 
diploma orcertificate from the Normal School. 


For catalogue and full information write 


J. P. McConnell, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 


Abingdon State Summer School 








Opens June 23, Closes July 20. 


The State Summer Normal for Southwest Virginia, 
which was held at Emory last year, will be conducted 
the coming summer at Abingdon, Virginia, in Martha 
Washington College. This famous College, consisting 
of tive large brick buildings with modein equipment, 
willserve usa home for the girls and the members of 
the faculty. Boardand lodging in the building will be 
#15.00 for the entire session. Two girls will occupy one 
room. 

The campus consists of ten acres of beautiful lawn, 
girded and intersected by walks which, together with 
basket ball and tennis courts, afford am ple opportunity 
for outdoor exercise. A natural grove of pine, oak, 
cedar, holly, dogwood, and maple enhances the beauty, 
and is both a charm and a comiort to the College. 

The State Board of Health has jately declared 
Abingdon to be the most healthful town in Virginia. 
Altitude, 2200 feet Days and nights are delightfully 
cool, evenin July. 

Abingdon is noted for culture and refinement. The 
Normal will be one large happy household. Teachers 
and pupils will be under one roof and will be thrown 
together daily socially. 

For general information write to the Conductor; 
for matters of local concern write to the Local Manager. 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va., Conducor, 
R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon, Va., Local Manager. 








_ THE CHRISTIANSBURG 
State Summer Normal 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A State Summer School is conducted each year 
during the month of July under the auspices of the 
lepartment of Public Instruction. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages to teachers who are preparing 

| forexamination. The State uniform examination is 
| held at the close of the Normal. Acompetent corps 
| of instructors is employed, and rates for board and 
| tuition are very reasonable. 


REGISTRATION FEE $1.00 TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


If you are planning to attend a Summer School 
| this year let us recommend that you go to Christians- 
'burg. It is noted for its fine climate, excellent 
| location, strong faculty. The surroundings are 
| pleasant—an ideal place for study. 


| kor further information address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 


_ Christiansburg Summer School 
| CAMBRIA, VIRGINIA 











Summer School of 1915 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


June 23 — July 23 





COURSES: 


First, Second and Third Years of the 
Professional Course leading to the Summer 
School Professional Certificate, for both 
Primary and Grammar Grades. These 
courses are open to teachers holding 
First Grade Certificates and to graduates 
of four-year High Schools who have had 
as much as five months teaching experi- 
ence. Courses leading to First, Second 
and Third Grade Certificates. 


Students will be roomed in dormitories. 
Total expense for the Summer School session, in- 
cludirg laundry, $15.00. No tuition charge. 
Dormitory opens June 22nd. Catalogue will be 
out about May Ist. Address 


J. L. JARMAN, Farmville, Va. 
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Tenth Annual Session 


Covington Vireinia 
State Summer School 


June 22=———July 23 


IDEAL LOCATION-—STRONG FACULTY— 
REASONABLE RATES 


Write for catalogue to 


Supt. JAMES G. JETER, 


Covington, Virginia 








THE RICHMOND CITY NORMAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 


Otters courses for the Professional Certificate, Primar 


Grammar and Advanced Grades 


THIRD SESSION 


June 21 ————— July 31, 1915 
REMARKABLE ADVANTAGES 


rhe vacation schools of Richmond are ir regu 


session at this time. All the grades from the first 
through the seventh aretaught. The school isa c 
tinuation of the regular city schools, and over 600 pupils 


are in attendance. Excellent opportunity is oflered 


observation in this school under the supervision of | 
instructors of the Normal School. Nosuchopportur 
offered elsewhere in the South. Libraries and 
historical associations. Instruction the best 


is 


for further information, address 
E. E. SMITH, 805 E. Marshall Street, Richmond, Va 


r 














Have you the DIPLOMAS and 
Certificates Needed in Hand? 








Genuine Sheepskin Parchment Diplo- 


mas $3.00 each. 
Same Diplomas on Strathmore Parchment 25c each. 


Certificates 25c per dozen. 


Water Coolers, Drinking Fountains, 
Window Shades, Pictures, Bookcases, etc., 
etc 


“Every article needed for schools or colleges” 


Write for complete catalogue. 


Virginia School Supply Co., 


Box 1177 Richmond, Virginia 














Summer School 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 





oe was founded September 16, 1873 
The University the idea of te to every pers 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical « ation at an ¢ 
within his reach. That such an Institution is a necess ity may be i 
by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has | 
greater than that of the previous year 


The Summer School Cased States. The * 


mer Term will « open May 25tt and will continue twelve weeks 





Summe i Ferm ws il open June 22nd and wi eight weeks. D 
these terms the University will offe ‘roan exce nal list of subjects t 
which stuc ita “nts may select their work ee wil be beginning, 1 


mediate, adv anced ind review work in the following 

Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten Met 
Departments Primary Methods, Education, Manual Tr 
ering, Domestic S« . Agneultur 
Expression and ibli 
graphy and Typewriting, 





ing, Scientific, Classical 
Pha rmacy, Medical, I 
Fine Art, Commerce, Phon 


Diesen Science and Agriculture {,°;.: 


>and Agricultural Building will now permit the University to a 
all who wish work in these departments 








Scien 








will find an exceptional opportunity to combine » 


Teachers in the regul ar departments \ 








the may re. This is because of the fact th 

he regular w« ork of the Univer sity is offered th 
tern sé f ‘the 3 sar Many enter for review work or 
consecutive summer sessions complete a course ¢ 
to take up special subjects, “Hig zh School work, et« 
E The University is well equipped with bu 

4q u i pment apparatus, laboratories, library, etc., for doi 

highest grade of work. It has laboratory facilit for accomm« an 
students working at one time. The Institution is accredited by 
Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades of 





Special opport unities are offered teachers for doing this work under sf 


ists, a3 instructors 
THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $2000 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.50 to $3.00 per 
week. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pre 
43rd Year Will Open September 21, 1915 








A 





ue 











OL 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 








THE RITCHIE-CALDWELL SERIES 





on Hygiene, Sanitation, and Physiology has just been 
adopted for seven years’ use in the public schools 
of Virginia 

The series is the work of John W. Ritchie, 
Professor of Biology in the College of William 
and Mary, and Joseph S. Caldwell, Professor 
of Plant Physiology in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 

PRIMER OF HYGIENE by John W. Ritchie and 
Joseph S. Caldwell: for grades 4 and 5 


PRIMER OF SANITATION AND PHYSIOLOGY by 
John W. Ritchie: for grades 6 and 7 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY by John W. Ritchie: for 
grade §$ and high schools 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR USE WITH HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY by Carl Hartman, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, University of Texas 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA 








Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. for Catalogue, 


Cc., address: 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON, - - - - VIRGINIA 











HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia 


SUMMER SESSION FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
June 16 to July 14 


23 Courses —20 Instructors—Tuition entirely free—Admission fee, $2.00—Board and room on the 


school grounds, $10.00 for the session—Opportunity 


Grade Certificates. 


For information, write to 


to work for Virginia Industrial First and Second- 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, D recto 











Don’t Fail on Virginia History Examination ! 


History of Virginia. | The Questions and Answers 
to the Last Seventeen State 


VIRGINIA Fxaminations with 100 Sup- 
INDIANS plementary (Questions and 
REVOLUTION Answers covering the essential 
GOVERNMENT facts in Virginia History. 
INDEPENDENCE 

NEW TERRITORY | Prepared Especially for busy 
INFLUENCE | Teachers. Order your copy 
AMERICA. | today. 


Price, Twenty-five cents. 
Address: GEORGE W. GUY, Box 281, Hampton, Virginia 








CyueH YSiancers NTER 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Summer Session, June 2i—August 4 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Appliei Biology, Horticulture, Agricultural 
Engineering, Preparatory Veterinary Medicine, Applied Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy and Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining Engineering.  Fifty- 


three Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped Shops, Laboratories and Barns. 


Entrance requirements fourteen units. Specified: In English, three units; 
in Mathematics, two and a half units; in History, two units: Optional, six and a 
half units. Steam heating and electric lights in dormitories and buildings. Pure 
water, regularly tested by college bacteriologist, iu all college buildings and in 
town. Library 20,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. Military training under 


officer detailed by the U.S Army. 


Two Year Short Coarse in Agriculture, Short Course in Dairying 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, board, 
washing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25. Cost to Virginia 


students, $256.75. 


The next session opens Wednesday, September 22, 1915. 


J.D. EGGLESTON, 
President 


Write to the Registrar for catalog. 
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Editorial 
lhe Journan would warn teachers against 
evil-—the breaking of contracts and the 
uliseriminate application fer positions. The 
one is dishonest, without grave provocation, 


int the other is troublesome and misleading 
soth are unbusinesslike ane 


0) school officials. 
wih are discreditable in the eyes of present 


(Yr prospective employers. 


A Ghastly Responsibility 

The writings of Nietzsche, the great apostle 
of might. are supposed by many to be respon- 
sible for Germany's present militaristic spirit. 
However overdrawn the indictment may be, 
there seems little doubt that the seeds of his 
philosophy have found abundant fruitage in 
the Teutonic mind. The vital connection be- 
tween his theories and Germanys prepara- 
tions for and conduct of the present war are 
too obvious to be miscaken, are too apparent 
to be the mere workings of chance. The se- 
quence is wellnigh conclusive. 

Nietzsche stood for force—traine ‘|, 
and aggressive—for might and power undis- 
ciplined by religion and unrestricted by civil- 
ization. He was the relentless foe of the weak 
and the oppressed. He believed that they 
were a menace to the strong, and that pity 
for them was the maudlin sentiment of dis- 
eased minds. _He wanted them annihilated. 
He wanted them crushed without merey and 
without pity. He the embodiment of 
brutal, arrogant unrestrained military force. 

*Tolstoi.” said he “would lead the world in- 
to a nest of maggots. where the weak cling 


militant 





Was 


together and find sustainment in loathsome 
unity. He cries out—Wee to the = strong. 


Let them lay their strength aside. Let them 
give themselves to be devoured by the mag- 
But we turn from him 
He is a sick man: aman of passion 
fear. Tle is no 


gots. strong ones 


laughing. 
poisoned by racial rebel, 
though he believes himself to be one. He ts 
infidel. The exhalation of the 
churches has breathed its infection 
into him and he trembles before his own de 
Turn from 


ho brave 
ancient 
sires. Tle is at heart a coward. 
him.” 

Again: “Ah —craft 
vou will find them always among the weak. 
Russia will 


cruelty — meanness, 


The strong do not need them. 
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not be corrupted so long@ as she maintains her 
despotism. It is we who are in danger with 


our life-destroving., so-called humanitarian 


ereeds that infect the strong with pity for the 
weak. IT have no hatred for the servile classes, 


When in their proper place, they serve the 


purposes of those above them. But in our 
days of hideous democracy the plebians, ceas 
ing to fulfil their only funetion, swarm into 


our palaces like vermin and devour all that 
is beautiful and rare. My gorge rises at that! 


Moist. 


mounting in their shoals of heaped up paltri- 


dank parasites, clinging together, 


Ness: 


pfui the tepid stench of them is in my 


nostrils! IT see the glint of their malicious. 
shifty eves. Beat them back!—with the flat 
of the sword!—vou will not need to use the 


point: beat them back: it is the only way. 


Crush them into their dens again an give 
them again their tasks to do.” 
And again: “The Christian dogmas of sub- 


renunciation, love for the weak and 
familiar with them, these 


You 


the refuge 


MISSION, 
pitecus: ves. I am 
eld dogmas in their latest modern dress. 
know my opinion of Christianity 
of the unfit. the menace of the strong. Its 
success In all ages, all the world over is easy 
The filled 


spite, revenge themselves upon the strong. who 


to understand. impotent, with 
in this life hold them in subjection, by imag- 
ining another life, where they will have eter- 
nal domination. Ha—ha!— a noble creed!” 

Typical of these doctrines in civil life is the 
attitude of the aristocratic classes of Germany 
and Austria: typical of them in military mat- 
ters is the destruction of Belgium and the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Arrogance, scorn 


the 


weak, and savage slaughter of women, chil- 


and oppression—pitiless destruction of 
dren and neutrals! 

Whatever the minor issues:of the present 
war may be, the one dominant all pervading 
militarism. 


issue is If Germany wins. wun- 


bridled strength wins; if her arms prevail, 

their allied vir- 

tues will be smitten from the heart of civili- 

The Hague Tribunal will become a 

mockery and its much vaunted structure will 
joa 

rhe 


will be swung to the doctrine of the sword. 


the doctrines of peace and 


zation. 


crumple like a house of ecards.. world 





Recognizing this fact the moral force 
the The universal 
science of 
Teutons, and neutrality of heart and so; 
It is the world against the ( 


revolt. 
has turned against the 


world are in 
mankind 


at an end. 
man Empire: it is civilization battling for jt- 
most revered principles. 

If the dectrines of Nietzsche are to blame. || 
the savagery of their essence has caused 
mighty revolt, then their responsibility is 
great for they have severed a mighty nat 


from the hearts and consciences of manki: 
. 4 74 4 
Schoolhouses and Architects’ Fees 


Virginia pays out annually one million do 
lars for the erection of new school building 
Last year she paid thirty thousand dollars in 
architects’ fees and supervisors’ fees. 

These facts are worthy of consideration. 

The demands ef progress seem to just 
the Jarger expenditure. It is certainly not 
exorbitant. In fact the State could well spend 
twice the sum and yet be within the bounds 
of common expediency. Better schoolhot-es 
are one of the crying needs of the moment. 

But the amount of the expenditure is not 
the vital question, as the JOURNAL sees it. ‘The 
methed is the main thing. Does the State vei 
value received for its dollars expended? Does 
Does 
even get the benefits pledged in its contract- 
architects?  In_ short 


it build wisely and economically ? 


with contractors and 
does it get a square deal in either material, 
construction or equipment ? 


The JourNnaL is forced to answer no, ©! 


course there are exceptions, but genera|!y 
speaking the State comes out short in deals of 
schoolheuse construction. The reasons «re 
many and need not be recited here. Sufficient 
to say that the system is wrong—that con 
tions rather than individuals are to blame 
There are two vital issues which present 


methods do not meet. First. there is no a 
quate supply of workable plans to meet I 
conditions, and second there is no compet: 
method of supervision as to the work of ¢ 
Both are necessary, but the lat 
Architects may draw the most «\- 


struction. 
is vital. 


quisite plans imaginable, but dishonest or 
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ipetent contractors mar or wreck 
i everyone. 
save in very bad cases the Journa does not 
me local school officials. ‘They are not sup- 
»-ed to have a knowledge of architecture, 
n ther are they supposed to have the time 
{. close inspection of work during the course 
construction. They are only to blame 
vien they plan schoolhouses or allow con- 
ctors to build them in direct violation of? 
the plain demands of the Department of Pub- 
li Instruction. The latter are simple and 
ily obtainable and their execution can or 
wild be safeguarded by forfeit clauses in 
every But even here the 
-\stem is partially to blame, because it lacks 


may 


builder’s contract. 


lived rules for preventing just such lapses. 
llow shall the system be corrected ¢ 
Phe question is a knotty one, but the Jour- 
\it offers the following suggestions for its 
olution in whole or in part. It would sug- 
vest that a first class architect be employed 
the State to draft a series of workable 


schoolhouses, 


plans for running from = one 
room to ten rooms in size. 

Upon the application of local authorities, 
the advice of the said architect should be 

tilable for such changes as will render the 

ins adaptable to lecal conditions—especial- 

as regards cost and kind of material to be 

ed. The local authorities should employ a 

mpetent man (at the expense of their dis- 
tricts or wards) to supervise the work of cOol- 
-truction, and a forfeit clause should be in 
every contract to ensure obedience to the 
plans submitted and to the demands of the 
local supervisor. When the building is com- 
pleted it should be subject to strict review by 
the division superintendent and his district 
board, 

The advantages of the above suggestions 
ive as follows: 

|. They will ensure correct plans. 

2. They will ensure correct changes, so as 
t» meet local conditions. 

3. They will ensure competent supervision. 

|. They will ensure good work and good 
lnaterial, 

The salary of the architect ? 


Of course it would be desirable for the 


State to employ the full time of a competent 
man. It would be economy pure and simple, 
where the expenditure of a million dollars is 
made each vear. But if this is deemed inad- 
visable, let his services be employed to do the 
basic work—to draft a full set of accurate, 
workable plans with due regard to moderate 
cost and simplicity of construction, and Jet him 
then be paid by fees, or on a per diem basis 
for consultation services given local authori- 
ties. This precedure would not be costly and 
would at least pave the way for larger and 
better things. Incidentally it would cure 
many, many existing evils, 

What do school officials 
the whole matter / 


generally say of 


SS St 


The Journan would call particular autten- 
tion to the State 
Agency. It is conducted by experienced Vir- 


Co-operative Teachers 


ginia teachers, who are not only in close 
touch with the Department of Public In- 
struction, but who know the needs of the 


State at large. The commission fee is three 


per cent instead of five per cent: the office 
of the Agency is in Richmond, and the only 
aim of its conductors is to render satisfactory 
teachers and. officials of our 
We would suggest that 
trustees and superintendents give this heme 
support, A. fair 


service to the 


State school system. 


organization their cordial 
trial will test its merits, and prove its claims 
of superior efficiency 
ss & 4 
The Furor Biographicus! 


The other day we picked up an interesting 
publication containing the biographies of sev- 
The “appreciations” 


eral living men. were 


doubtless not excessive—in fact they seemed 
fully justified by the achievements of the sub- 
jects. vet somehow there was an element of 
the grotesque about it all! 

Why was this? 

Does it take death or exceeding greatness 


to dignify biography? Are the living too 


near to us to justify intimate portraiture? Is 
the bond of human frailty too vibrant with 


reflex actions for us to dare to frame our fel- 
lowmen in cold steel type? 

Whatever the answer Wav be, it is a risky 
limb cur friends in Van Dyck 


it. we had best shove 


business to 
colors. If we must do 
them off a thousand miles or two, so that if 
the roval colors fade or the canvas cracks, 
we can blame the weather or the haberdasher! 
when un- 


Juxtapesition IS sO very painful 


pleasant things occur! Suppese just after we 
had upholstered our friend in a Joseph's coat 
ijectives and had placed upon 


fadeless bay 


at LYoreeatts 


his classic brow a wreath of 


leaves, he should suddenly turn a corner and 
commit some act of human folly 


farcical 


a forgery, 


a bit of treachery. cra marriage ¢ 
Or far worse, suppose he were to impinge our 
good looks, or in anyway wing a feathered 


arrow at the Achilles tendon of our superb 
eo / 


tality. cur choice of a wife, our taste in liter- 
In short suppose 


Suppose he were to question cur men- 


ature or our haberdasher ¢ 
he were to sweep his rude hand over those 
exquisite nerves which govern brain storms. 
fruitful and Juxuriant out- 


coffee. rawhides and walking 


and which = find 
put in pistels, 
sticks? Ave. suppose he should?! 

ar better stick to hard chronological facts. 
Life is short, memory is long, and human na- 
ture is prone to cut up dides. The tomb of 
Napoleon 
graven word, and the — best 
sketch of the Congressional Record is that 
simple but noble phrase. “Born a Democrat 


Anno Domini, 1870." 


silent and awe inspiring—has no 
biographical 


s&s © & 


His Inner Light 


In this hour of national suspense and un- 
rest. he is a poor American who does not give 
generously of his svmpathy to President Wil 
Since the very day of his inauguration 


SOT, 
he has borne a welght of resp nsibility that 
would have erushed or daunted a less cour- 


ageous and a less capable man. Grave bur- 
dens of legislation were laid 
Washington, and 


upon him from Mexico. 


him in 
oraver thrust 
In the thick of these 
exquisite 


upon 
ones were 


perplexities came the most 


great 
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sorrow of his life. And now, as though in 


exhausting climax, has come the war of 
Kurope, casting upon him burdens of cease 
less care and anxiety. In a situation fraught 
with a thousand dangers he is literally the 
guardian of his people—the one great. soli- 
tary figure to whom they lock for safety snd 
for guidance. Other men in great executive 
offices seem to draw help from subordinates, 
but he Upon 


seems to rest the welght of every issue, anil 


stands alone. his shoulders 
the responsibility of every sclution. He is 
the referee of all appeals. Congress and 
cabinet defer to him, the people look to him 
and foreign nations have come to regard hin 
as the embodiment of sane stability—as the 
one executive who stands untrammeled and se- 
rene amid a world of chaos. A > great and 
heroic figure, truly! 

whence his endurance and strength 


From whence his inner leht/ 


Irom 


and capacity / 
Figured from a human standpoint the answe! 
is difficult, but looking higher and remember 
ing these guiding principles which seem to 
consecrate lis every act, the solution is sim- 
ple—he “walks with Ged.” To him the aid 
of Providence is a very real and a_ very 
It is for today’s tasks and _ to- 
morrow’s problems. It is for the great ani 
the small things of life. It is for the home, 
the office and the street. It is for all times 
and all needs. In its sufficiency he rests an 
Like 


“under the endezring 


present help. 


is strong. Addison, he beholds thie 


Creator 
shepherd whose crook guides the flock safe 


image of a 


through gloomy and desolate glens to 


meadows well watered and rich with herbage.” 


a a J 


Dots for School Trustees 


During the summer months the school trus- 
Virginia will elect twelve thousand 


In view of the importance of ili 


tees of 
teachers. 
service. and the great difficulties encountered 
in performing it. the Journan would offer th 
following suggestions in a spirit of sympa- 
thetic interest and helpfulness : 

1. Trustees should make a close study 
the regulations concerning the certification 





tea 


Pod 





lik 
of 
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teichers, formulated by the Department of 
Piblic Instruction (Form E, No. 19). For. 
reference copy of this paper 
-sould be in the hands of every clerk when 


purposes, a 


teachers are elected. 

’, No teacher should be elected whose cer- 
ilicate does not meet the requirements of this 
paper. 

». Trustees should see and converse with 
ite teachers they elect. Personality counts 
for much in the schoolroom. 

|. Recommendations should) be regarded 
conservatively, It is far safer to consider 
(hem as supplementary, rather than coneclu- 
~ve evidence of a teacher's capacity. 

>. Under the heading “Special Covenants.” 
teachers should be required to attend official 

eetings called by local authorities and prin- 

pals should be required to supervise the 
work of their assistants. 

6. Where teachers have made good in cer- 
tuin localities it is worth a good raise of sal- 
ivy to retain them. 

7. The primary room in graded or so called 
high schools should be considered the most 
Wuportant room, and the teacher's qualifica- 
tions should be rated accordingly. Nor should 
the matter of extra salary be overlooked here. 

S. It is a hazardous practice to make cer- 
tifientes alone the basis of salaries. Personal- 
ity and experience should never be disre- 
carded, 

® As a general rule it is inadvisable to 
vive young teachers positions in their home 
communities. Better remove them from the 
sphere of possible local prejudices and from 
the embarrassment of former classroom asso- 
erations, 

10. Trustees who employ “cheap” 
becnuse they are cheap, are guilty of wasteful 


teachers 
extravagance. The money expended is prac- 
tically lost and pupils and patrons are de- 
frauded of just and vital rights. 

11. The poorer the community. the greater 
Wherever fi- 


hances permit. let good salaries induce good 


the need for a good teacher. 


teachers to accept rural positions. The one- 


schoo] good 


room is a tragedy without a 


teacher. 





i 


lz. Let trustees and superintendents cease 
the evil and futile effort to overwork the high 
school idea. A two-year high school equip- 
ment cannot do the work of a three year high 
school equipment. To attempt it is to invite 
shoddy work on the part of pupils, overstrain 
on the part of teachers, and disappointment 
and resentment on the part of patrons. 

13. Let trustees count the cost of a handful 
of pupils in a high school principal's room, 
and see if it would not be cheaper to pay the 
tuition of the said pupils at a real high school, 
and thus let the local scheol be run on the sane 
safe basis of a graded school. 

14. Let all certificates below those of first 
grade be considered as costly necessities. 

15. Other 
preference be given to teachers who have nor- 


qualifications being equal — let 


mal training. To know how to teach is quite 
as necessary as to know enough to teach. 

16. The Division Superintendent should al- 
Ways be invited to be present when teachers 
are elected. Tis knowledge of teachers and 
of school laws can be of immense benefit. 

17. The election of teachers should be held 
early in the summer, in order that the supply 
may net be “picked over.” and that there may 
he ample time to fill possible vacancies. 

So much for the election of teachers. 

Why not 
during the summer? 


have the schoolhouse repaired 
Why not secure the ser- 
vices of a good carpenter for each district 
and Jet him use a spring wagon to carry the 
ordinary equipment of glass, locks, a few 
sheets of roofing and a moderate supply of 
weatherboarding / 

Why net resolve once and for all. and at 
Whatever sacrifice to make the wood supply 
an assured fact? Why not make a fixed ap- 
propriation for each school house and request 
a local patron to furnish fuel regularly and 
Any method 


works a cruel 


promptly during the session / 
here but a business method 
hardship upon teachers and pupils alike. 

Where the service is equal, why not pay 
men and Why 
make sex the basis of an unjust diserimina- 
tion? 

Why not look 


women the same salaries / 


over the records of the 


24 


schools of your counties. and see 


them cannot be closed¢ Is consolidation pos- 


sible? Would a wagon give better school 
facilities / Would the re location of a school- 


Louse help matters ¢ 

Finally. why not resolve to help the teach- 
ers to secure comfortable boarding houses? 
Why not speak personally to this or that pa- 
tron “who doesnt care to take boarders.” and 
see if changes of mind and heart are not pos- 
sible / 


than 


A neighbor's plea is) far more potent 


the plea of a strange teacher in a 


lanl. 


strange 
2 s sf 
Male or Female Principals? 


During the coming summer the question 


may be frequently asked by school trustees; 


“Why not make Miss So and So principal ot 


that high school or that graded school’ She 


can manage it just as well or better than a 


green young  Whippersnapper from some 


choo! or college, and besides re can 


“prep- 
secure hei to) less money.” - 

The question is an interesting one, and 
worthy of mature consideration. Aside from 
the salary feature. the JouRNAL has a some- 


What open mind on the subject. It would like 
to have the concrete experience of trustees and 
superintendents: it would like to follow’ the 
practical working out of the scheme from the 
standpoint of communities and the after de- 
of pupils. It 


howe eT. 


velopment admits one serious 


objection to the plan. which it be 
lieves to be ( f lecided Importance, ana which 


if some of 
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It proposes to discuss briefly. Other objecti: Ns 


may eXxist—such for instance as the handicap 
to athletics and the lack of a strong hand to 
mete out punishment to big boys and to deal 
with silly, patrons. These sand 
other drawbacks are not insurmountable, snd 


misguided 


may not even exist seriously in many ¢om- 
munities. At least they are not of capital imn- 
portance. 

Passing over these and the somewhat ques- 
tionable question of salary, the JourNAL be 
lieves that when boys reach a certain age thie, 
should) be placed under masculine control. 
The question is not easily debatable, nor does 
it admit of frank discussion. It touches the 
realm of sex development, where many isstie- 
are involved, and where sympathetic unde: 
standing and experience are absolutely neces 
sary if serious dangers are to be avoided. It 
instruction i 
be given fully. 

To boys it should come 
feel 


personal knowledge and 


is a period in short, in which 


sex hygiene should freely, 
and understandingly. 
made to 


from men and they should be 


that it is 
experience, and that its development. is 
of the sane fine things of modern civilization. 


based on 


ahe 


It may be urged that this knowledge should 
come from home. Well. so it should, but very 
often it not. In the 
principal can and should fill a vital place in 
and the vers 
Without is ol 


(loes event. mile 


any 
the boys physical development, 
fact that the from 

added value and inspiration. If it be = 
stand ale 


avid Comes 


plemental—so well so good: if. it 


it is of tragic necessity. 


NEWS NOTESIFROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


that State Superintendent 


It IS probable 
Stearnes. In his capacity 


reached the ears of 10,000 people within 


as oa speech-maker. 
has 
the last 
vices as an orator have been constantly in de- 


six weeks or so. At any rate, his ser- 
mand and despite lis onerous office duties he 
found 


amount of ground. 


cover an astonishing 


Better still, he has been 


has time to 


in all directions from the “Eastern Shore” 


“the great Southwest” and no section can 
cuse him of “playing favorites.” 
Those familiar with 


ot educational field work will readily unc 


who are the demat 
stand. when they note the extent of his 
tivities. that Mr. Stearnes has allowed hims- 
little or no leisure and has accepted such hat 
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sas bad train schedules and breken sleep 
He feels, how- 
'. that he has been well rewarded for the 


hough they were luxuries. 


arand tear” of it all. since he has every- 

eve been greeted with the utmost cordiality 
it has found schoel conditions eminently 

~factory, 

\fter rounding out the month of March in 
Linchburg where he and Dr. Claxton, the U. 
~. Commissioner of Education, addressed a 

enificent audience of 2.000 people on the 

eht of the 31st. Mr. Stearnes paused in 
Kichmond for a brief spell of office work. But 
e did not tarry long. On April 6th he ad- 
essed the High School League at Farm- 
le and two days later he appeared at the 

» school fair in the county of Buckingham. 
fie audience which heard the address he de- 

ered there numbered at least 2.000 and was 
day!” 


-iimulatingly appreciative. “A fine 


Fiat's the way Mr. Stearnes describes the 


asion in his terse official memoranda. 


From Buckingham Mr. Stearnes hied him- 
“lf to Bedford where he visited Montvale 
md New London. The scheol at the first 
entioned place, which had been closed on ac- 
nint of 
pened as a result of the State Superintend- 


some misapprehension, was re- 
it's visit. 

Phe thirteenth of a month may prove an 
lucky day to some individuals, but it as- 
redly did net shew its agly side in April 
either Mr, Stearnes or State Inspector Ter- 
il. On the date named these two officials 
by means of an automobile 
where they  ad- 
beautifully de- 


ere whizzed 
ty» Powhatan Courthouse 
what Mr. Terrell 
~ribes as a “Jim-hummer™” school meeting. 


essed 


lhe crowd numbered a theusand and it ex- 
ionded to the two zealous educators so hearty 
weleome that both naturally felt that life 
well worth living. 
On April 14th Mr. Stearnes. still fresh as 
pansy and. still infectiously enthusiastic, 
spoke at the Wythe School, in Elizabeth City 


minty. Another distinguished orator of the 


ame occasion was the ex-Lieutenant-Gover- 
ror of North Carolina. 


The latter discussed 


drainage, while Mr. Stearnes talked of schools 
and school conditions. 

Heavy office work demanded the attention of 
the State Superintendent for the next week or 
more, but something in the way of relaxation 
came on April 26th, when he started for Chat- 
tanooga to attend the Southern Conference for 
Kiducation and Industry. This trip consumed 
four days. and was followed, on April 30th, 
by a visit to King William County, where Mr. 
Stearnes Was a prominent figure at the school 
fair. 

May 3d found our indefatigable traveler 
flitting between Martinsville and Roanoke. In 
the first mentioned place he inducted the newly 
elected division superintendent. Mr. W. B. 
Gates. into office, while in Roanoke he had a 
conference with Mr. T. Hl. Phelps. who is to 
be the conductor of the summer school at Mar- 
tinsville, a post long adorned by the late la- 
mented N, P. Painter, 

Two days later Mr. Stearnes was on the 
On May 5th he delivered the 
commencement address at Temperance, Acco- 


Eastern Shore. 


mac county, and the same day he also found 
time to visit Onancock, Parkslevy, Bloxom and 
Chincoteague schools. Particularly well pleas- 
ed Was the State Superintendent with the fine 
primary work he saw being done at Onancock 
and Parksley, and with the High School Eng- 
lish taught at Chincoteague. 

And. by the way. in this connection it shoula 
be recorded here that Mr. Stearnes is the first 
Public Instruction 
who has Chincoteague Island. 
Down there they had begun to say “there ain't 


State Superintendent of 
ever visited 
no sich animal.” or words to that effect. when 
he smilingly appeared. Naturally his coming 
pleased them. 

Accomac Mr, 


cally speaking, of course 


From Stearnes—metaphort- 
leaped to the dis- 
tant county of Grayson. On Saturady, May 
Sth. he served as judge in a literary contest at 
Galax. The next day he attended the 11 o'clock 
service at Elk Creek Methodist church and de- 
livered an address on education. 

On May 11th the State Superintendent went 
to Hanover county, where he met the school 


hoards of Ashland and Henry districts. The 
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conterence Wils held for the PllPpose of plan 
at histeric old 


Hl. Cardwell. 


a good school building 


ning fo. 1D 
Judge R. 


Hanover Courthouse. 


of the Virginia Supreme Court) bench, was 
present, and Is a lea ling factor in the enter 
prise. 


Mr. Stearnes. on the might of Thursday, 


May Lt] 


tion of how a 


came very near giving a demonstra 


natn can be in two places at 


ence. At S:00 P.M. he addressed the Civic 
League of Swansboro, South Richmond. ane 
an hour later he was delivering medals at) the 
Virginia Mechanics’ Institute commencement. 


in Richmend. 
DOINGS OF THE SECRETARY 


‘ 
(‘hesterman. the “recording 


Board of 
a nly il 


Secretary E.R. 


angel of tl state Kilueation. al 
lesi Mian. 


fielcl 


howevel . 


though he professes to be 


occasionally vets a chance to do sole 


work, too. Tlis out-of-town efforts. 
are necessarily confined almost entirely to the 
inspection of Virginia’s institutions of higher 
CON 


to occasional addresses at 


learning an 
mencements and other educational gatherings. 

All of the colleges whose ornduates recelve 
teachers’ certificates without exatination have 
to be 
This means that 


part of them relating to the admission of new 


annually inspected by the Secretary. 


their records—or rather that 


students—are carefully scrutinized. No cel 


lege is expected to admit) freshmen uncondi 
tionally unless the freshmen offer at least 14 
units of hig As a 


matter of fact. it is hoped that the time is not 


1 school or academy work. 


far distant when no registered college in Vir 


ginia will accept a new student unless the in- 
tending freshman proves him-elf a full grad 
uate of an accredited four-vear high school or 
work. 


of an academy doing a like amount of 


This change. of course. cannet be wrought in 
a day. but sentiment in favor of it 1s steadily 
growing. for the very definition of a college 
presupposes four successful vears in a second 
ary school, 

Secretary Chesterman has found all the col 
lewes ready and anxious to observe the admis- 
s10n rules prescribed I the State Boaril. More- 


with the utmost 


over, he 1s always treated 


courtesy and consideration by the college 
Were he 


himself talk he could get many chances at t 


thorities. unduly fond of hearing 
peculiar line of self-indulgence, for time snd 
again on his Inspect 1 trips he is invite t 
speak “at chapel.” Mr, Chesterman, howeve 


Is What may be called “oratorically shy" 
CON and lis timidity is particularly abrived 
When he visits sehools for 


Vounga Won 


Somehow he is continucusly apprehensive fest 


the girls mistake him fer a 


returned missior 
ary or surreptitiously crack jokes at what 

lmiagines Is his clerical air. It has even |x 
Whispered that out of the honesty of his - 
he wears a red cravat so that the uninitiated 


nav not set him down as a parson. 
Ife has confessed. too. that his bleed nen 
congeals with fright when he dines at oe 


schools where he is the only masculine strat 
ver, and where nevessarily nN wood deal of 
nocently merry whispering goes on. Mind vou 
all this is not vanitw: it is merely an irritating 
~pecies of woman-phobia, such as some met 
never CcubLerow., 


LOVES THE COUNTRY FOLKS 


The Secretary Is Hhever so happy as whe 


the country or mingling with country fol 


City born and cityv-reared. he nevertheless 
ail feels perfectly at he 
Virginian. Ma. ¢ 


people I 


ults “in the open” 
the aericultural 
that 


better manners than city people. anvhow, 


with 


termman maintains country 
that the unfailine COUTTeSV they show to stl 


vers mnakes the humblest visitor feel mor 
less lnportant,. 
The Secretary, Iy the Way, had a fine ta 
of this “unfailing courtesy” in Southampt 
on May Ysth. when he spoke at the comme! 


This 


stitution, which is supported partially by 


ment exercises of Corinth Academy. 


public school authorities and partially by 1 
good Quaker folk of the community, is doing 
The present ambition of its ¢ 
Kk. Truebloed. and 


2 fine work. 
clent principal. Mr. C, 
its generous patrons, is to put the school 
shape for four full vears of high school wo 
so that its name may go on the State’s acer 
ited list. That this end will soon be attain 








THE 


together likely, fer the friends of Corinth 
Aculemy are heart and soul for up-to-date ed- 
tion. Really, it stimulates one to mingle 
with people so much in earnest and so eager 
ty vive their young the best schooling possible, 
orlnth Academy, it may be added, has 
eated a literary atmosphere” in Southamp- 
ton. During its recent commencement exer- 
es. Which consumed three days, its high 
~iool pupils gave a Shakespearian play that 
iiiracted pecple from miles and miles around, 
In a beautiful grove, where scores of virgin 
ies Whispered their secrets to the winds, the 
voung people presented “Midsummer Night's 
Incam. It is said by these who saw the per- 
formance that “professionals” could scarcely 
ve done better. Even the dog that figureil 
i the play acted well. 
secretary Chesterman, on May 19th, jour- 
neved to the land of peanuts and inams—the 
wood cld county of Iste of Wight. That even- 
uv he spoke at the commencement exercises of 
tee progressive high school at Isle of Wight 
Courthouse. This school, which is most  effi- 
ently captained by its lady principal, Mrs. 
J. W. Reams, is striving hard to give a full 
folr-Vvears course. so that it may be put on the 
credited list. Its patrons, who turned out 
the hundreds to attend the commencement, 
re most enthusiastic over the project. 
BUSY WITH EXAMINATION PAPERS 
It 
Ik. KE. Worrell has been pretty closely confined 
his office for the last two weeks, as an ava- 
with the uni- 


goes without saving that State Inspector 


| In connection 


vuche of papers 
form examinatiens has fallen on his sturdy 
-ioulders. As presiding officer of the State 
Board of Examiners, which handles the pa- 
pers. he has had dezens of perplexing ques- 
ms to settle. and little leisure has been left 
m for the frivolities of life. Mr. Worrell, 
is has been repeatedly stated in this column. 
the great depositery of information relating 
ty» Form E—No, 19. Incidentally he super- 
ses pretty much everything in connection 
ith the two uniferm examinations which are 
This means that he is almost 


held annually. 
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too busy to eat nowadays. His comfort lies, 
however, in the fact that he is an expert in 
this particular line, and that his usefulness is 
felt from early morn until dewy eve. 

About 1.500 men and took the ex- 


aminaticns this vear. and it would appear that 


Wo lel 


a great many of the aspirants for teachers’ 
The minimum 
age allowed by law is eighteen, and probably 


certificates are quite young. 


a majority of those who underwent the test 
this spring are about that age. Some, it 1s 
Whispered, are even lacking in high school ed- 
ucation. It is not the business of this chreni- 
cler to say hew many applicants failed or how 
iany get certificates. They will have to do 
tasir own talking about this delicate matter. 
Certain it is, however, that the examinations 
were not unreascnably difficult. 

In crder to brace his nerves for the hard 
work which awaited him at his office. Inspec- 
ter Worrell took a brief run cut to his beloved 
Southwest Virginia just after the examina- 
On April 19th he inspected the High 
Ilis spectacled 


tions. 
School at lovd Courthouse. 
eves were delighted with the sight of a fine 
new building, which centains six rooms and 
an auditerium, and he found the Floyd educa- 
tional machinery moving without a hitch. 
The day following Mr. Worrell visited the 
high schools at Wytheville and Ivanhoe. Here 
also he found conditions most satisfactory. At 
the Wytheville school he was genuinely sur- 
prised to find that the bevs outnumbered the 
girls in the ratio of 74 to 61. This is a most 
unusual condition, and Mr. Worrell. in an ex- 
less hundred 


perience of something than oa 


vears, can recall no similar case. Tle wishes 


other towns weuld imitate the example of 
WW vy‘ heville in this respect, fer the usual enroll- 


ment of boys at high schools is far too small. 


On April 22:1 the Inspector paid a visit to 
the Draper Valley and Pulaski High Schools. 
In the Pulaski school the girls are slightly in 
the majority. Pulaski is now erecting a fine 
new high schocl and has ambitious plans for 
the future. 

The schools at 
Wytheville and 


Re- 


the 


Rural 


are on 


Max Meadows. 


treat. Pula-ki 


yA. 
States accredited list and are doing four 
years of good hard work. 
DOWN IN PITTSYLVANIA 
Inspector John B. Terrell, on April 21st 


and 22nd, took a din inte the big county of 
Pittsvivania, visiting 
ham High School end 
Institute. 


return trip. 


and) inspecting Chat- 


Chatham Eniscopal 


and touching at) Burkeville on his 


savs Mr. Terrell. 


Chatham High School has the largest enroll- 


~Pittsvivania is moving.” 


ment in its history, a well organized course 


of study anil a vood faculty. It will he 


officially recognized as a. first) grade high 
school this vear. This will be Pittsvlvania’s 
first accredited high schoel, 


The inspector found a fine plant and ex- 


cellent work being done at Chatham Episco- 


pal Institute, one of best accredited 


our 
secondary schools, 


Qn April 26th, Mr. Terrell put in a day 


with Supt. Tyler in’ Chesterfield. Ile in- 
spected the Midlothian and Grange Hall 
Hlieh Schools. 

April *~Sth and 30th, were spent with 
“Brother” Folkes in Gloucester. Achilles, 
Haves Store and Botetourt High Schools 


Marked 


work and in the teaching force of all these 


were inspected, improvement in the 
was noted. 


All of 


colored. 


schools 
Grloucester’s schools, both white and 
ran at least eight months this vear. 


In nearly every case the people raised an 
amount equivalent to the amount put up by 
the the the 
term. 

Mr. Terrell spent May 3rd and 4th in Han- 
over county. On May 3rd. the inspector met 
the trustees of the Washington-Henry Acad- 


emy and the school board of Old Chureh Dis- 


school board for extension of 


trict in conference at Atlee in order to pro- 


vide f« roa much needed school building at 
that point. 
resulted in about $5,000 being put up by the 


Following the conference. which 


boards, an enthusiastic public meeting 


The people will raise the necessary 


two 
was held. 


balance for a 87.500 or $8,000 school house. 
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The new building at Ashland is well unde 
way, and the Montpelier and Beaver Dz), 
High Schools will each have a nine months 
session next session. Truly, things are ha 
pening in the “Watermelon” county. 

On May 6th, Mr. Terrell addressed the 
ple of Hollins in’ the 


needel grammar school building. 


interest of a badd|y 
While i: 
this neighborhood he also visited Hollins ( al 
lege. 

he went to Blacksbury 


meeting of the county 


The day following 
where he attended a 
industrial supervisors. Steps were taken at 
this meeting to connect up to the girl’s hone 
the 


done in the schools, so that high 


work done In vacation and domest) 


sclence work 
school credit may be provided for the out-of 
school work. 

Mr. Terrell, on April 14th, met Superi 
W. W. Edwards and the school boar | 


tencdent 


aul City Point and conferred with Mr. Allen. 
General Manager of the Dupont Powde: 
Mills. about a school for the children of thei 


This big business enterprise W 
children to © 


emplovees. 


bring at least five hundred 
Point 
facilities by fall. 

April 17th found Mr. Terrell back at Ji: 
old camping grounds in Mecklenburg, whe 
the 


the Palmer Springs High School. 


and they must be provided with sel 


lie delivered commencement address at 


INSPECTOR LINCOLN NOT IDLE 


Inspector A. LL. Lincoln concluded | 
travels for the spring with a week of fi 
Berryville anil 
Woodstock al 


Luray al 


work in the Ni rthern Valley. 
Clarke 


Brook in 


Bovee in county. 


Toms Shenandoah, 
Shenandeah in Page. and Front Royal in Wa 
ren were visited by him. 
At Shenandoah Mr. 
meeting of citizens at which plans for an 


Lincoln addressed 
$15,000 high school building were laid. T 
old brick building on the hill has outlived 
Once it was the pride of tow 
county and State. the be 
thought in school architecture: now it has | 


usefulness. 
representing 


come antiquated and is fit to live no mol 
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Phe old bell which helped ring out the last 
entury will be pulled down and the walls 
will be razed. 

lor the last three weeks Inspector Lincoln 
ias assisted in the handling of the returns 
from the spring examinations, 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Inspector J. H. Binford, as usual, has been 
ere, there and everywhere during the past 
month, but reports that he has been particu- 
larly interested in School Fairs and County 
Field Days. 

For the purpose of assisting in judging the 
exhibits and delivering educational addresses 
lie has visited fairs in the following counties: 
King George, Spotsylvania, Charles City, 
King and Queen and Essex. 

King George is a county of small schools 
hut the superintendent, teachers and patrons 
ive wide awake to the importance of educa- 
tional progress. Last year a school fair was 
attempted for the first time; this year over 
500 people were in attendance. There were 
attractive exhibits from the 
schools and all present enjoyed the occasion. 
Educational addresses were delivered by Prof. 
A. B. Chandler, of the Fredericksburg Nor- 
mal and by Mr. Binford. 

The County Field Day exercises attended 
by Mr. Binford were held in King and Queen 
ind Essex eounties. These field days inaug- 
urated last year by Supt. W. Gregory Ren- 
There are no 


twenty-one 


nolds are unique institutions. 
exhibits such as are to be seen at county 
There are declamation contests, spell- 
In both 


fairs. 
ine matches, and athletic contests. 


counties the girls’ basket-ball games attracted 
the greatest attention, the supporters of each 
team showing the wildest enthusiasm for the 
success Of their favorite. 

Spotsylvania county held a most successful 
school fair in the new Robert E. Lee high 
school building at the Court House on May 7. 
A large number of prizes were offered by the 
school leagues and individual patrons of the 
schools and by the merchants of Fredericks- 


burg. An interesting feature of the Spotsyl- 
vania fair was the co-operation of the State 


Normal School at Fredericksburg. All the 
composition work entered at the fair was 
judged beforehand by instructors from the 
normal school and on fair day a section of 
the senior class of the normal was present 
to study this important phase of country 
President FE. H. Russell, of the 
Normal, delivered an address. 


school work. 


The Charles City fair was held in a “pour- 
Notwithstanding 
the weather a large crowd was in attendance 
and the exhibits were of high order. For 


ing down” rain on May 12. 


the past three years Charles City has had a 
supervising teacher in the person of Miss Sue 
C. Cleaton. Mr. Binford reports that the 
efficient work of both Superintendent Coggin 
and supervising teacher could be seen in the 
exhibits at the fair and in the interest of the 
patrons. A feature of the Charles City fair 
Was the compositions written by pupils on 
various practical subjects such as: The Impor- 
Community 
The manual training 


tance of Education: 
ment: Typhoid Fever. 
and cooking and sewing exhibits were very 


Improve- 


fine. 


THE SELECTION OF OUR TEACHING FORCE FOR NEXT YEAR 


JOHN B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


When the next issue of the JourNaL ap- 
pears. 12.000 teachers will be elected to schools 
in Virginia and many of them will have be- 
Among this number will be 


oun their work. 
voung teachers, old teachers, lazy teachers, in- 
dustrious teachers. handsome teachers, home- 


lv teachers, teachers from choice, teachers 


from necessity, trained teachers, untrained 
teachers—good, bad and indifferent—all of 
these will be located somewhere in Virginia. 

It may be appropriate, therefore, in this the 


last issue of the Journat for the school year, 


for me to ask the division superintendent an 


Which of the 


teachers will 


school trustee: above-entumer- 


ated 


schools M4 


Classes of teach in 


This 
right now for, even while Tam = writing this. 


your 


question is being answered 


many geod teachers are closing their school 
returning to their homes withcut a 
official 
and without even being asked by superintend- 


doors ana 


word of commen lation of their work 


ent or trustee to return neXt session. 


The Wav te held the tencher who has “made 


good” Is to re-elect him before his schoo! 
Closes and, to make sure of him, IT might also 
add. get him to sign the contract for next 
vear. Such a planas this carried out in each 


county would not only enable us to retain the 
would, at the 
the 


services of the good teacher but 


sine time. enable us to rid curselves of 
poor an | Ne Tiere ni teacher, 
But 


has “mince good” this session / 


the teacher 


Obvicusly. the 


who is te lecide whether 


division superintendent. The trustees are 
usually busy men who can afford to give but 
a small part of their time and attention to 


schocl affairs. They have little time fer visit- 


Ing schocls and observing the work of teach- 
ers: moreover, they are not experts and = in 
manv Cases We ld not be able to judge of the 
Visit to tne 


teachers efficiency by a single 


school The civisien stiperintendent, on the 
other land. is. er should) be fairly expert in 
judging the teachers ability. and, since he is 
required to give his entire time to the schools, 


he should have visited his schocls often enough 


to he able. before the present sesslon ele “es. 
to furnish each trustee with a list of the 
teachers to be reteined and a list of those to 


be i" leased. 


and trustees, is no itle or untried theory. It 


This plan. fellow superintendents 


Is a practical and practicable plan that is re- 
dounding to the efficiency of the schools in 


many cou! ties of the State. 


HOW TO HOLD THE GOOD TEACTIIER 


But vou say the trouble is that we cannot 


alwavs get our good teachers to return to 


Do vou knew the reason / 
that in 90 


their same schocls. 
I venture the 


assertion per cent 
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cases you re-elect them at the sam, 
Let illustrate: Miss A. and Mi 

b.. two inexperienced teachers holding hig! 
school certificates, go into the same county t 
teach at a monthly salary of $40 each. Miss 
work while Miss B's. work 


of such 


salary. mie 


A. dces excellent 
is only fair. At the end of their first session 
both are re-elected to their positions at thi 
same salary of S40 per month. Miss B. i 
glad to be retained at 340 per month becaus 


Miss A... who has 


rendered excellent service, expects, and has al 


no cther school wants her. 
right to expect, an increased salary in recog 
nition of her increased efficiency. but the trus 
tee says to her: “Our rule is to pay all first 
grade teachers 340 per month and it would 
never do to pay you mcre than we pay Mis- 
Bo”) What becomes of Miss A.¢ Her efficiency 
demands a better salary elsewhere and_ she 
leaves. Fellow Superintendent and Trustee, 
isn't our whole plan of paying teachers vad/ 
cally wrong. When the only chance of prome 
tion offered to an efficient teacher necessitates 
her accepting ancther school ¢ 

Do not understand me as inveighing again-t 
of Vin 


paving teachers according to the 


the traditional rule in many sections 
ginia of 
erade of certificate held. The scholarship of 
a teacher as expressed in the grade of certifi 
eate he holds is about the cnly method of tet 
ing the inexperienced teacher and = also— th 
teacher who applies fer a scheel in a different 
section from the one in which he has taught. 
but I do submit that it 
and unscientific to have a salary plan which 


is both unbusinesshk 


ignores efficiency and which does not recog 
nize an increase of efficiency in the teache: 
with an increase in his salary. How then car 
we hold a qood teacher / Ack pta salary scale. 
have a minimum salary and a martmum sal 
ary. listrict 


funds are limited. of course, the maximum sa! 


If vour county or is poor an 
ary could not be much in excess of the min 
mum salary. But. if we can only make tli 
maximum salary S10 more than the minimun 
salary, with an increase ef $2.50 per mont! 
each year, this might enable us to keep thi 
a od for least. Thi 


\ riter recently visited a school in which al 


teacher five vears at 
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lie grade teachers were paid $45 per month 
iid the trustees complained of their inability 
v keep gocd teachers. Several of these teaci- 
vs told me in confidence that they were going 
o leave because they were getting the same 
salary now which they received two, three or 
four vears ago. when they began. Now, sup- 
pose that in this district the trustees had a 
salary scale like the one above indicate. The 
two. three and = four-vear teachers in’ this 
-choo] woul in all likelihood return next vear, 
because they would receive $45. $47.50 and S90, 
respectively. Now, isn’t it better for the ¢A//d 
and for the school to have the same good teach- 
ov for five vears under the progressive salary 
plan of S40 to S50, than to have a different 
teacher every vear under the salary plan of 
M45.—no more. no less and always the same 
for all kinds of teachers? Moreover, the for- 
tier plan is actually cheaper than the latter, 
when we take into account the teachers who 
fail, get married or change for other reasons 
before they have taught in the same position 
five vears, because their successors of course. 
receive the beginner's minimum wage. Is this 
plan a mere abstract theory ¢ Then, why is if 
that teachers who could get salaries of S50 per 
month elsewhere, where living expenses are 
much lower are willing to teach in Richmond 
for S40 per month, which barely pays their 
living expenses’ Isn't it because the teacher 
realizes that each vear of suecessful) work 
means an increase of salary ¢ 

Fellow Trustee and Superintendent. until 
we place teachers’ salaries upon the solid basis 
of efficiency, We can never hope to hold our 
good teachers. nor can we hope to have a pub- 
lie school system worthy of Virginia. 

Next in impertance to the re-election of our 
good teachers at an increased salary before 


they get away from us is the 
EARLY ELECTION OF TEACHERS 
In selecting the best teachers, superintend- 


ents and trustees should remember that the 
June crop of teachers are the best; the July 


crop the next best: the August crop the un- 
certain; the September crop the next worst 





and the Octcher crop the worst of all.—the 
frost-bitten left-overs, whieh nobody wants, 
but which you may have to take if you do not 
get busy. 

Now, if, in the election of teachers, the di- 
Vision superintendent would get behind his 
trustees early in the summer, he might be re- 
lieved of the embarrassing necessity of hav- 
ing to hide behind Nis trustees in the late fall 
When the Emergency Certificate is asked for. 
1 make this statement advisedly and = sympa- 
thetically, knowing from = close observation 
that the trustee’s busiest time is in the sum- 
mer When a day on the farm may be worth 
more to him than a year’s salary as trustee, 
and knowing too from experience that the di- 
Vision superintendent has nothing to do in the 
summer but to sit in the shade, to look back- 
ward upon nine montis of arduous toil and 
to lock forward to the supreme delight of 
making out his annual report. 

I am profoundly cenvinced that the division 
superintendent, because of lis broad know!l- 
edge of school affairs, because of his superior 
and expert judgment of teachers, their quali- 
fications and certificates, and—most of all, 
because he has the f/me to give, should have 
a large part in the selection of teachers. Cer- 
tainly, no board should elect: teachers with- 
out the superintendent being present at their 
meeting. Especially necessary is it that the 
superintendent be present to see that the ap- 
plicant’s certificate entitles him to do the work 
for which he is being considered. And this 
leads me to say 


A WORD ABOUT CERTIFICATES 


The State Board has perfected a very com- 
prehensive plan of certificating teachers. In 
the regulations (Form E-No. 19) twenty-nine 
different classes of certificates are provided for 
and the fact that each certificate bears upon 
its face the grade or grades of work. subject 
or subjects it enables the holder to teach, 
makes it necessary for the division superin- 
tendent and trustee to examine the certificate 
very closely before electing the teacher: other- 
wise. the teacher fully licensed to teach some 





subject or grade might be elected to do work 
for which he is not certificated. 

The following certificates authorize the hold- 
er to teach all high school subjects and also 
in all the elementary grades: Professional Uni- 
versity. Professional Collegiate. University, 
Collegiate, Junior College, State Normal, City 
Normal, Virginia Military Institute and Vir- 
ania Polytechnic Tnstitute. 

The following certificates entitle the holders 
te teach ov/y those high school subjects named 
on the face of the certificate: (1) Special Cer- 
tificates, issued upon University or College 
work, (2) Special Certificates, issued upon 
State examinations in high school subjects, (3) 
Summer School Professional—College Grade 
Certificates, 

Because the special reports from our hign 
schools show that in many cases teachers are 
teaching subjects in the high school in addi- 
tion to these which their certificates authorize 
them to teach. IT wish to emphasize the fact 
that the holders of the above three classes of 
certificates can only teach those high school] 
subjects which ave written on the faces of their 
certificates, 

It should be especially noted that the Sum- 
mer School Professional—Advanced Grade 
Certificate does not permit the holder to teach 
high school branches, and. unless expressly 
stated on the face of the certificate. the same 
is true of the Summer School Professional— 
lieth Scheel Cirade and the Old Professional 
Certificates. both of which are no longer is- 
sect, 

Superintendents and trustees should be very 
careful to see that the certificate presented by 
the applicant is 7m force, and let me insist that 
the certificates of all applicants be eridorsed by 
the superintendent before their election and 
that he keep il complete record of the certifi- 
cates endorsed by him, If each superintend- 
ent in the State follows this suggestion, it will 
save hin. his trustees, the State Department, 
and his teachers a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and embarrassment. It is unnecessary 
for me to enumerate the certificates which en- 
title the holders to teach in the grades below 
the high school. for. if we keep clearly in 
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mind the certificates which entitle the holder: 
to teach high school subjects, we need not 
worry about the certificates in the grades. 


CHOOSING THE HIGIL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Already our superintendents and schoo! 
boards are choosing their principals for next 
vear. Whom are you electing and what i- 
guiding you in the selection of your princi 
pals’ There are all kinds of educational tim 
ber on the market for these five hundred jobs 
green timber, seasoned timber, old timber and 


timber which is sappy and decayed, but whose 


defects are artfully concealed by a ccat ot 
Possibly thi- 


veneer is represented by a stack or book of 


shining varnish or veneer, 
testimonials, possibly by a string of Ph. D's. 
B. Ds, LL. D's., ete., appended to the appli- 
cant’s last name. Brethren, of such a one be 
ware, especially if he has traveled in Europe. 
has been teaching for twenty vears., and ap 
plies to vou for an S80 je b. There are some 
institutions In cur country, wrongly known as 
“Educational” institutions, who sell bachelor’s 
and docter’s degrees at very reasonable rates. 
and it verily seems that everybody gives and 
anvbody can get the testimonial “To Whom 
It May Concern.” We earnestly desire a 
Christian gentleman or lady at the head of 
every high school in Virginia, but this beauti 
ful phrase is much used to cover the proverbial 
“multitude of sins.” and many writers of 
testimonials dwell upon charscter because 
this is the enly attribute of a teacher whic! 
the applicant possesses. 

If vou will consider testimonials, take out 
your notebook and carefully jot down what th 
author of the testimonial does not say. But 
if vou will listen to me, disre gard te stimonials 
altogether, especially those of a general ha 
ture: call upon the applicant for references: 
-ee if the name of the last superintendent un 
der whom he taught is given as a reference. 
and write this superintendent asking for con 
fidential information. Then have the appli 
cant meet the school board and superintend 
ent. look him over and talk with him, and 
then, if vou make a mistake in employing him 
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ou Will at least have the satisfaction of 
nowing that vou don't know a teacher from 
stick. 

What I have said about selecting a princi- 
al applies with equal force in the selection 
f all teachers: “look ‘em over” whenever it 
- possible. A good personality, if indeed not 
hsolutely necessary, adds greatly to the effec- 
veness and efficiency of the teacher, and a 
ood looking teacher is a real asset to any 
choolroom and any school. Remember that 
ie selection of the teacher who is to lay the 


> 
deded 


foundation stone is just as important as the 
selection of the teacher who is to put on the 
finishing touches to your educational struc- 
ture; seek to get the best teachers for your 
elementary grades, and do not forget that the 
legislature has given us $200,000 with which 
to make our one and two-room schools 
efficient next vear. 

Brother Superintendent and Brother Trus- 
tee. let us begin now to find efficient teachers 
for the one and two-room schools of Virginia. 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


An Outline of Nature Study for the Primary Grades— Concluded 


FANNIE W. DUNN, Farmville, Va. 


NATURE STUDY RELATED TO TREES AND THEIR 
FRUITS 


September, October: Identification and 
lrills for recognition of trees selected for 
pecial study during the year—elm, sycamore. 
irch, aspen, maple, and nut trees, distinguish- 
ng sugar, red, and silver maple. and hickory, 
wech, and walnut from other maple and nut 
trees and from each other. 

General identification of any leaf brought 
i. for correct naming in booklet to be made. 

Coloring of leaves. When it begins, what 
rees turn, and what color. Simple explana- 
‘ion, and relation to the tree’s preparation for 
vinter, and the falling of the leaves. 

Study of caterpillars found on leaves. 
Which seem to be doing any harm to the tree ? 
ldentification of the tent caterpillar, its nest, 
ts cocoon, and its egg mass. Identification 
f other commonly noted and striking kinds. 
{ possible. Whether they can be identified 
wv not. keep the specimens in a jar or box in 
the schoolroom, with daily fresh supply of 


eaves, and watch them. <A glass or net over 
the box will make this possibile. What food 
ant do they prefer? How do thev eat? 
Note use of feet and jaws. Spinning.—source 
‘f the silk: use made of it. Provide earth in 





the bottom of the jar for the tomato worms, 
tobacco worms. and some of the big tree cater- 
pillars to burrow into. Keep all insect jars 
clean. If any cocoons cr chrysalids are made, 
put away in mouse-proof jars in a cool place. 
for emergence in spring. 

Knemies of caterpillars noted. Look 
especially for the rain crow and criole, which 
feed largely on tent caterpillars. Observe the 
ichneumon larvae emerging from the boclies 
of tomato and tobacco worms, and watch them 
spin their tiny cocoons. Note effect on the in- 
fested worms. 

Related activities: Collect leaves of all kinds. 
Press and mount, for a leaf chart or booklet. 
Outline and cut out leaves for a chart. Make 
blackboard berders of leaves, which may be 
cut from a pattern made from the outline of 
a large leaf. 

Find a specimen of each specially studied 
tree somewhere near the school and mark it 
in some way for identification during the 
whole vear, whenever needed for study or 
reference, 

Draw and cut shapes of the trees selected 
for special study. 

Record the time when different trees begin 
to color, and the color. Bring branches of col- 
cred leaves into the school-room. and keep 





hepa 
fresh nm Water. Collect and press colored 
lenves fora frieze around the top of the black 
board. Draw and color leaves. Use leaves in 
lestons for some lec ration, as ot curtains. 


Vorembes and Decembe) ; I: ruit’ of trees. 


( 


[-e to the tree. to protect an | cause the scat 


tering of the seect, Ieruits useful to Us. nuts, 


apples. pears, berries, ete. Study one or two 
such fruits. What we do after we eat. the 
fruit that helps to plant new fruit trees. 

Other creatures that help plant new fruit 
trees. The squirrel and its hoard. Birds 
which eat berries and drop the seed. 

Study of buds. Find them on the stems. 
Note position with regard to leaf. Where 1s 
the sveamore bud? Tlow the leaf helps feed 
the bud. Note different arrangement of buds. 


some Opposite, some alternate, and teach it as 
one means of identifving twigs. Different 
size of buds on different parts of the tree. re 
lated to sunshine supply. Outer protection oi 
buds. Note sticky or hard varnish on some 
buds. What is in the bud? Pull some open 
and try to find out. Children’s opinion as to 
what will come out of them. Ditferent kinds 
of buds found on the same twig. Surmises as 
to use of each. Make as emphatic as possible 
to the end that these differences may be re 


called in the spring, when the bud study will 


he completed. 

Identification of twigs. first with the leaves 
on, then with them off, (‘This may need to 
be done earlier. to get them with the leaves 
on.) ‘Try te identify in this way as many as 
possible of the twigs from the trees for 
special study. (It is not probable, however. 
that the children can learn thus to diserimi- 
nate the kinds of maples, for instance.) This 


twig identification is a means of naming trees 


in the winter. 

Girowth of trees. Measure twigs of the 
same tree, to see which grew most In a vear. 
(Yearly growth by rings around the twig.) 
Relate difference in growth to sunlight. 
Measure twies from different kinds of trees. 
from equally favorable positions for growth, 
to see which tree grows fastest. How much 
they grew in a year; how much in the last 


three years, etc. 
Study of evergreens, Note leaves ——appear- 
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ance, still on tree. It does not hurt them 
keep their leaves on as much as it would t 
Why’ Does it ever 
Do they ever lose thi 


broadleaved = trees. 
them any harm? 
leaves 4 Look for marks on twigs that wou! 
show where old leaves were.  (In- spring. 
watch to see if they get new leaves, or if the) 
Identification of comme; 
Note any special 


lose the old ones.) 
evergreens in the vicinity. 
use of evergreens to winter birds. 

Related Occupations: Collect the fruit: ani 
<eed of trees. and where possible, mount them 
with their leaves, Otherwise make drawing 
of them for mounting. Collect tree seeds anc 
put away in mouse-proof jars for spring 
planting. Goon a nutting expedition, and lay 
In at supply of nuts to be used at school du 
ing the winter. 

Draw twigs, and combine with drawings 01 
cutting of leaves into a bocklet. 

Make plans for planting trees in the schoo! 
vard when the season is favorable. Conside: 
rapidity of growth. 

Make a pine chart, showing the interesting 
or important points in the use of the pine fo 
lumber and fer turpentine, and the principal! 
products of the pine tree. 

Sanuary and Fe brvary: Study of bark 
Bark from young and old trees of the sami 
kina compared, Ditlerence in appearance ar 
counted for. Use of bark: observe trees whi: 
have lost their covering of bark in any plac 
and note result. 

Identification of special trees by bark, as fa: 
as possible. Beech, sveamore, pine, and bir 
are easy to learn. 

Birds often seen pecking at the bark otf 
trees,—woodpeckers, chickadees, titmice, nut 
hatches. black-and-white warblers. and brow 
creepers, looked for, and identified as see: 
Special study of those most commonly see! 
What are they looking for? Tow they 
it: special adaptation of their bills and feet 
the tail of the woodpecker and its remarkal 
tongue. Value to us of their work. 

Observation of fungus growths found 
trees whose bark has been broken. Note n 
ture of the wood just under the fungus. Con 
mon on rotting wood. 

March and April: Spring study of bud 
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Recall fall study. Bring out fall drawings. 
o show that the buds were on the trees then. 
Any difference in appearance Force 
wigs in water in the Observe the 
welling of the buds out of decors, Experi- 
nents to show presence of sap. What comes 
ut of the buds’ Reeall surmises of the fall. 
Which out first, flowers / 
Measure the growth of the new = sheots or 


now. 
house. 


come leaves or 
iwigs, taking the measure about once a week 
Relate to food supply 
Note any illustrations of 


several weeks. 


in the bud. 


for 
stored 
rising sap. 

Tree the 
Com- 


flowers. Netice the bees about 
What do they come for? 


commonly 


inaple trees. 
these with noticed 


what is the difference / 


pare more 
Observe ¢at- 

What hap- 
pens when the wind waves them! When we 
What is the dust/ Are they 


Are there any other flowers 


flowers: 


kins, especially those of the alder. 


shake them ¢ 
easy to wave! 
or buds cn these same trees that do not wave / 
Find the two kinds of flowers on the beech. 
What the catkins, or 
flowers, after awhiles What 
Tell simply the use of the pollen 


happens to Wwaviag 
use to the tree 
ire they / 
to the flower, 

Spring formed seed. as maple and elm, Note 
ind collect. Note wings fer scattering them. 
sirds seen in spring trees,—goldfinch, cat- 
bird, mocking bird, ete., identified as seen. 
What do they go to the trees for? Which do 
vou see eating seed? catching insects? getting 
strips of bark for nests? getting plant woo! 
or down from about young leaves or seed cov- 
In what trees do you 
Special study ot 


ering. to line nests? 
especially see these birds ? 
any of them that are frequently observed. 

Spring study of leaves. Review know!l- 
edge gained in the fall, identifying pressed 
Find spring 
KE xer- 


rr silhouetted leaves then made. 
leaves from the same tree. Compare. 
cises in identification, 

Summarize knowledge gained through the 
year’s observation of trees selected for speciat 
Observe specimens of these trees at 
different places. Nete any peculiarities of 
growth—as tall and with high short branches, 
The life stories 


study. 


or broad and low spreading. 





of some of these trees, as they may be read from 
their appearance. Related occupations: Begin a 
spring record, as scen as the first buds open, 
leafing of 


time of blooming and 


Try to germinate maple and 


showing 
different trees. 
elm seed. Plant other seed that were collected 
in the fall. 

Observe Arbor Day. 
TEACTIING 


HELPFUL IN ABOVE 


OUTLINE 


REFERENCES 


A good handbock ef trees. such as Apgar’s 
the Northern United States” or 
Keeler’s “Our Native Trees.” 
Hampton Nature Study Leaflets. issued by the 
Hampton Institute, Hampton Virginia: Some 
Shrubs 


“Trees of 
Scribners. 


Injurious Insects: Spring Blossoms, 
and Trees: The Fruits of Trees: Winter 
Hlow to Know the Trees by Their Bark: Ar- 
others in- 
Publica- 


Department of 


suds: 
bor Dav: Evergreen Trees: anid 
cluded in preceding reference lists. 
ticns of the United States 
Agriculture, obtainable from the Editer and 
Chief of the Division of Publications, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: A’ Primer of Forestry, Parts 
IT and II: (Farmers’ Bulletin 173 and 35s): 
Kerestry in Nature Study (Office of Iexperi- 
ment Stations, Special Circular): Silvical 
Leaflets 1-24. 26-37. and 39: Forest Planting 
Leaflets 57, GO. 65, GS, TO. 72, 73. Forest 
Service: Forest Service Circular 96: T« restry 
in Nature Study, (Farmers’ Bulletin 
Holtz’s “Nature Study.” Chapter 
XVIII. Other lists 


printed in the May Journal will also be found 


HGS. ) 
Scribners, 
references given in 


to bear upon the outline given this month, 


NATURE WORK TO BE REPEATED EACH YEAR 

In addition to the cutline for special study 
for every three years, there is a good deal of 
cbservation which is so interesting to the chil 
dren, and which is so valuable er furnishes 
such a variety of infermation, that it may be 
repeated every vear with prefit and interest. 
The following are suggested as of such a na- 
ture. 


Collect caterpillars in the fall and keep in 
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the -choolroom till they pupate, encouraging 
observation of the manner of doing so. 
Store awa the cocoons, pupae, and chrysalids 
in tin or glass jars. It will be well to sprinkle 
them lightly with water a few times during 
the winter. 

Some time in February, fasten the cocoons, 
etc., that the caterpillars made in the fall, to 
strips of stiff paper or cardboard, and hang 
them across the top of the board that is near- 
est the children, so they may readily be seen 
vhen they emerge. 

Identify and become well acquainted with 
the size and general appearance of the robin 
and the English sparrow, to be used as a stan- 
dard of comparison in bird study and observa- 
tion. 

Make crystals 
Collect crystal- 


Look for crystals in snow. 
of alum in the schoolreom, 
line rocks, especially pretty quartzes, Notice 
the “jack frost,” as it is sometimes called, that 
grows up out of clayey soil, with often a bit 
of earth on the tip of the frost Spear. Where 
did it come from? Associate its appearance 
with the wet condition of the ground. Note 
frost crystals on the window panes. Observe 
the manner in which ice forms on the top of 
puaddles. 

Bring in frog, toad. and salamander eggs 
In the spring, and watch their development. 
Keep a few tadpoles in an open top, broad 
vessel, and care for them till they develop into 
the adult ferm. or else till the close of school, 
when they should be carefully returned to the 
pond, 

Ke Poa weather record. the first grade pu- 
pils as a cass project, the second and third 
grade pupils individually. (If this prove too 
hard for sny of the classes, let them join the 
first grade in the class record.) 

Other nature study may be needed in con- 
nection with the geography or other study in 


the primary grades. 


SUGGESTED GARDEN WORK FOR THE THREE PRIM- 
ARY GRADES 


Fall Work: Clear up the school yard, clean 
out undergrowth. with the assistance of the 
larger pupils, if necessary, and put in order. 


Set out bulbs, violets roots, or other pere 
nial things easily obtainable in quantity fro 
neighborhood gardens, and easy to grow. 

Make a fern bed, on the north side of thi 
schoolhouse, or other shady place, and in it 
plant bleodroot, hepatica, or other spring 
flowers that may be recognized by their leave: 
at this time of the year. 

Set out cuttings of roses, covering with glas- 
jars. 

if a vegetable garden is wanted, plant let 
tuce, onions, spinach, or turnips, for greens. 

Plant bulbs in the house for early winte: 
flowering. Paper narcissus or Roman hya 
cinths are best for this. 

Care for window plants till it is too cold 
to leave them in the school room: then take 
them home to care for till spring. 

Make a cold frame, with the assistance of 
the older children, if necessary, and in it set 
out pansy plants for early spring flowering 

Spring Work: Make permanent planting 0! 
any cuttings that rooted over winter. 

Add new wild flowers and ferns to the fer 
bed. 

Bring back house plants as soon as safe. 
and see to their protection when cold night 
tureaten. 

Germinate nasturtium seed to be taken hon. 
and transplanted for summer flowering. 

Make a bed of scarlet sage, if school holds 
long enough in the spring. 

Plant radish early, so as to mature befor 


school closes. 


METHOD OF ITANDLING SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


In no school will all the material suggest: 
be found practicable. Some will fit one plac: 
some another. Enough has been suggested t 
afford opportunity for choice. It is suggest: 
that if the teacher is well informed along a1 
one line, and knows little of other lines, th 
she emphasize the work which she can hand 
with ease, meanwhile gathering further know 
edge along other lines. 

A careful reading of the outline will sho 
the large amount of observing and doing 
proportion to talking about. It is more in 
portant that children at this age should s 
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ind do a good deal than that they should con- 
iderably organize the knowledge they gain 
hrough these experiences. Even if the teacher 
ius very little time to spend, and very little 
uformation to give, she can nevertheless bring 
o the children’s attention interesting natura! 
bjects and occurrences, and discuss them only 
nough to keep the children observing. Such 
liscussions may be mainly along the line of 
reports by the children of what they have seen 
iappening in the out-door world. Where no 
me in the neighborhood can identify natural 
bjects that are interesting, and where the 
teacher does not recognize them or cannot find 
them in some key or handbook, the children 


may give them a name of their own, for con 
venience in reference. Identification is not a 
necessary prelude to intelligent observation. 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s “Moths of the Limber- 
lost” is full of incidents of the knowledge of 
these beautiful insects gained by the observa- 
tion of a little child who did not know the 
names of any of them. 

Lack of space has prevented any elaboration 
of the possibilities of correlating the work in 
other subjects with Nature Study. But there 
is large room for this, especially in primary 
reading, drawing, oral and written language, 
and literature, and to some extent in arithme- 


tic. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


The Aim of Supervised Study 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


The writer has been informed that in va- 
rious places of Virginia, schools have already 
undertaken ocr are about to undertake some 
form of Supervised Study. This is encourag- 
ing It is important that schools intro- 
ducing this type of teaching keep accurate 
records of the work done by each pupil so 
that comparisons can be made with the marks 
of the same pupils before supervised study 
introduced. An abundance of such 
records in this State and elsewhere would 
prove invaluable in the estimating of the real 
In the September issue 
of this Journal the writer will submit a 
record blank for Supervised Study. If teach- 
ers will use that it will be possible to make 


news. 


Was 


henefits of the work. 


desirable comparisons. 

Here and there in these columns it 
suggested that the dominant purpose in super- 
vised study is not to encourage the pupil to 
He is doing this now and 


has been 


lean on others. 
doing it with the open sanction of parents 
and the all too prevalent acquiescence of teach- 


ers. It has been stated in these articles on 


Supervised Study that the aim in this par- 
ticular kind of work should always be to 





stimulate the young and the older pupil to 
think in every subject that he studies. The 
opinion is quite general among teachers that 
children do not and cannot think. Conse- 
quently the emphasis in all school work should 
be on drill or rote memory whereby certain 
important facts are learned and “stored away 
in the memory” until the age of thinking has 
dawned. This is the rather 
all too conscious attitude of teachers toward 
grade pupils. One finds it dominating 
methods in many high schools. The child’s 
mind is a storehouse into which the fairy 
teacher pours the riches of knowledge and 
wisdom from the cornucopia of the centuries. 
We rightly criticise the once controlling ex- 
amination svstem of China with its long halls 
In some essentials education in this 
And there can 


unconscious or 


and cells. 
country is equally barbarous. 
be no more vicious viewpoint in school work 
than the theory that children do not and ¢an- 
not think. 

The reason for this attitude toward the pu- 
pil lies mainly in the confusion of two terms— 
thinking and reasoning. It is unlikely that 
the child can reason. But there is consider- 








bet ween 


higher process ot reasoning, 


difference thinking and the 


The chikl thinks 


but it dees not reason. The adult does both. 
What then is the difference between the two 
Thinking has been defined in’ various ways. 


Kor general school purposes, as these ought 
to prevail in supervised study, thinking may 
he defined as the process ot consciously meet- 
ing new problems by means of knowledge al- 
is solving the unknown 
the 


ready acquired, It 
! 


by the 
the conditions of the unknown. 


known to 
meet Think- 


ing is hunting for the right key that fits a 


effective inserting of 


stubborn lock. It is finding vour way out of 
a tight place. by selecting the wisest means 
of escape. Defined in terms of biology think- 
ing is the process of consciously adjusting 
means to ends in problematic situations. 

In all thinking one is first of all conscious 


of a preblem, of something unknown, uncer- 


tain. Do children ever meet problems ¢ 
Watch the littl girl trving to dress her 
doll, or make a dress for it. Wetch the 
boy build a tower with his blocks, con- 
struct a Wagon, a snow man. a smnow fort. 


The base-ball after school 


Is alive with problems. 


Game at recess or 

Coasting down. hill 
ona long bob has its thrilling problems as 
some of us who did the steering well recall. 
The fact is that children live in a big world 
If there is any father who reads 
this article he the little tod- 
Hers questions have an irritating problem— 
feel, so fond dad 
forgets how he used to ask questions of a per- 
Why do we 
ignere the instinct of curiositv? It is the 
legrees of thinking. When- 


of preblems. 
will agree that 


eXasperating at times that 


hap- nore patient pate i familias. 


dawning of higher 
ever the chil | asks H | question, however foolisn 
and 


fo vou or to me, the child is thinking, 


Is thinking hard. Its problems loom as large 
In its world, as do the preblems of science 


to an Edison. 


The significance ot this to the teacher 
ought to be evident. The child thinks by its 


very nature. It is constantly meeting new 


situations. new pre blems toward which its lit- 


tle life must adjust itself. The child is al- 


Ways revising vesterday’s edition of experi- 
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Does he find problems in the school 
Does the teacher find 
Perhaps. If she is a 
well-trained 


ence, 

room?’ — Certainly. 
problems for him¢ 
live-wire, growing, fairminded, 
teacher she finds more problems than she can 
ever solve or stimulate her pupils to solve. 
I mean this, The teacher in supervising 
study must introduce the pupil to his own 
problems. — School life tasks, 
i. e. school assignments should be in the form 
of what the child is thinking about. It is 
the business to ascertain what the 
child is interested in. If the teacher is even 
moderately human she and he will know what 
a child in the country thinks about, what are 
the problems of city boys and girls, what are 
the thet-sheots of child life everywhere, 


tasks must be 


teacher's 


Supervised study after all is not a visitor 
from Mars. It is simply combining a num- 
ber of fundamental principles of economical 
and psychological class reem procedure. In 
fact, the that the 
teacher everywhere uses the fundamentals of 
supervised study. It may not carry this title, 
but the fact is there just the same. And it 
is almost a truism that the successful teacher 


writer believes successful 


never forgets the significance of the child’s 


instincts. Extreme natural education a | 
Rousseau. may be unwise, but the recognition 
of the meaning of instincts is fundamental in 
all successful school work. The adaptive or 
educable instincts of play, curiosity and imi- 
tation underlie sound pedagogy. The mean- 
ing of these as well as the instincts of con- 
structiveness, collecting, aggressiveness must 
be understocd and appreciated by teachers in 
all grades, from the primary through college. 

When we that the child 
thinks we mean that as a life organism the 


child is constantly being forced by its own in- 


sav, therefore, 


stincts to meet new life situations and change 
its mode of living to harmonize with these 
The teacher does not 
nee to stimulate this activity. Nature does 
But the teacher, conscicus of 


needs and problems. 


the stimulating. 
nature's method of teaching, must present ad- 
ditional problems, problems of even greater 
life value. She must help the pupil to see 
more than at his young age he can see for 
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iimself. The teacher is an interpreter, a 
euide in the great gallery of creation. The 
true teacher is indeed a pcet and a_phileso- 
pher, unfolding the truth of life as it may be 
found in the symbols of nature. 

Two illustrations may help to make this 
thought clearer. 

In teaching the child to draw one may pro- 
ceed in either of two directions. Que insists 
en correct’ lines and accurate concepticns to 
begin with. The technic of drawing is taught 
first and after this has been fairly acquired 
the actual work of copying or of creating be- 
eins. The other presents to the child a sim- 
ple problem that the child recognizes as 7ts 
problem. The teacher may ask the pupil to 
draw the dog house, the bird nest. old Tow- 
ser himself, a rabbit, a chicken, anything that 
belongs to the child’s world. Of course the 
child cannot do it. But it wants to do it. 
It will start right earnestly to represent on 
paper or in the sand its image of the little 
one’s world. Of course those ill-shaped lines 
dont convey any artistic idea. But the child 
has a problem here. To the child the picture 
may lack some things it cannot quite define. 
ut the knowing teacher, with a liberai 
<prinkling of imagination in her make-up, ad- 
mires the crude motor scrawl and sets the 
child to work again either on the same or on 
a different problem, correcting this line and 
that line, suggesting a little here and a little 
there. until after a few weeks the picture is 
less crude, there is a glimmering Image there, 
faint no doubt, but like the dawning form in 
the marble full of promise. Which of these 
two methods teaches the child to think more 
constructively 4 The answer is evident. 

Music teachers—and the writer belonged to 
the benighted host himself—once began to 
teach the child the monotonous scale and in- 
sipid exercises that drove father to drink and 
mother to gossip. And this is music, thought 
the child! Somewhere in its brain-box rat- 
tled the disturbing idea that the music played 
by others didn’t sound like this. Why? Oh, 
those were they who, after much tribulation. 
had attained the crown. (Have you ever con- 
sidered how the tribulation idea clings to re- 


ligion and education alike’) The theory of 
teaching in such procedure is similar to that 
of the first tvpe of drawing—skill in technic 
precedes thinking, interpreting, creating. 
Granting that for the finest: process of inter- 
pretation there is necessary a highly refined 
skill, this need not mean tiat all thinking ce- 
pends upon skill. The modern method of 
teaching music dees not focus attention upon 
scales but upon simple “pieces” that are 
themselves wholesome exercises, Such selec- 
tions were used in the past but expressed no 
worthwhile musical idea. They were mostly 
inane and unrelated to child life. The best 
music metheds of today illustrate the finer 
type of selections and exercises. 

Similar illustrations might be found in 
every subject of the pregram of studies in 
both elementary and high school grades. 
Whenever the child meets an unfamiliar situa- 
tion and must find a way of meeting it, the 
child thinks. Supervised study so presents 
subject-matter that live child-problems are 
sensed. The colder the child in school work 
tue more difficult the problem becomes. But 
problems whenever dealt with must be actual 
life-situations, not imaginary, bookish. theo- 
retical. 

It is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
CUSS reasoning. It may be defined as a more 
highly developed process of thinking. It is 
thinking constructively by the use of a cer- 
tain technic. In high school it ought to be 
taught not simply as exercises in logic. but as 
a means of studying the several subjects in 
this or that curriculum. 

It is part of the high school teacher's task 
to understand the technic of reasoning and 
to conduct the recitation so that this technic 
is at first consciously used and later used un- 
consciously, 

The foregoing paragraphs ought to make it 
evident that supervised study is more than 
petty devices, more than a problem of school 
administration. It is pre-eminently a teach- 
ing problem. If pupils can be taught to think 
more effectively it is a safe guess that they 
will want to think in those subjects that now 
are meaningless drill, empty form. When 











ippreciate the fact that by nature the 
nks and that the school is a more or- 
ennized Wav of earrving out the laws of de 
velopment prevailing throughout nature there 


Will be more common sense, more justice, more 


eHiciency. more joy in the school system as 
a Whole and also a larger enrollment in the 
higher oract At present about twenty-five 


pupils enter the 
the 


the elementary 


hieh school, The reasons f« ¥ lack of Hi | 
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But 11 
may be that among these reasons is the now 
all too prevalent condition that children i: 
the the beautifu 


Ineaning, have not begun to sense the powe1 


higher per cent doubtless are many. 


erades have not caught 
of education because most of it has been sap 
less drill and not a large answer to the theu 
sands of WILYS that clamor for knowledge 
The interrogation point is a symbol of child 


hood. 


TO RAISE SCHOOL MUSIC STANDARDS OF WHOLE NATION * 


Phe National Association of Music Super- 
visors held its Eighth Annual 
Pittsburgh. Mareh 22nd-26th. 
successful and most largely attended meeting of 


Convention in 
It was the most 


anv. President Arthur W. Mason, Columbus, 
Tnicl.. presided : and over 500 members were 
present in the course of the conference from 
all part of the United States. There were 


those ef big reputation there in large numbers. 
A wonderful thrill experienced when these 
are pointed out and you meet them face to 
base, 

Methods in teaching music have been much 
more slowly developed than in almost anv 


other branch of study. But it is wonderful 
What strides Public Sehool musie is making 
at this time and how fast it is coming into 
its own. President Mason told the conference 
that the United States was no longer follow- 
Ing in the music of the world. but leading, 


quoting the figures of John C. Freund, Editor 
of Musical America, to the effect that the peo- 
ple of this nation are now spending $600,000,- 
(M0) annually on this. the greatest of all arts. 
IIe said this included opera, concerts, teach- 
“Why 


form a vitally im- 


ing. instruments. printed music. ete. 
shouldn't we feel 


portant part of the country’s education and 


that we 


culture?” he asked. 


One of the most interesting topics discussed 
and one which led to considerable debate, was: 
“The ultimate ends in school music teaching 


and the best metheds for their accomplish- 


Miss F. Eugenia Adams, 
Schools, Norfolk, Va. 


‘Report of Director of 


Music, Public 


ment.” The discussion was opened by Kat 
Gehrkens, of Oberlin, Ohio, who gave a sum 
mary of the views of music supervisors and 
teachers in all parts of the country on th 
These showed a 
wide variance of opinion. 
that one of the largest problems confronting 


views 
Mr. Gehrkens sai:! 


preblem presented. 


teachers today was whether music should br 


taught in the schools so as to instill musica 
appreciation in the child or to train musician 
and singers. The speaker did not favor mak 


ing any effort to standardize methods of teacli 


Ing music. but did favor a method of stan 
dardizing the result of the teaching. It wa 


lis belief that it was not the purpose of th. 
conference to dictate how to teach music, bu 
Ways and means whereby musi 


to suggest 


teachers might take advantage of the con 


stantly increasing demand for the teaching o! 
music in the public schools. Charles H. Farns 
worth, Columbia University. New York, said 
that many had 
the effect that sight reading was necessary t 


persons mistaken notions t 

musical appreciation, as learning to read wa- 
to the appreciation of literature. All this lx 
savs is not true. He asserted that there was 

vast difference, because results which mig!: 
follow in other things do not necessarily follow 
in music. He made the point that musical ap 
preciation must be awakened in the child first 
How this is to be accomplished is something 
to be worked out to conform to conditions a 
they arise. The discussion was also partici 
pated in by Julia E. Crane, Potsdam. N. Y 
T. P. Geddings, Minneapolis. J. W. Beattie 
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Grand Rapids, Mich., and other supervisors. 

“Community Music in Its Relation to the 
Supervision of School Music” proved another 
interesting topic. The discussion was led by 
Professor Peter Dykenna, Wisconsin Univers 
itv. and participated in by Dr. Frank Rix, 
Director of School of Music, New York City, 
and Willys P. Kent, Musie Director of the 
Ethical Culture School, New York. 


DR. CLAXTON’S VIEWS 


One of the most distinguished personages at 
the convention was Dr. Philander P. Claxton. 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
who was assigned the subject of “The Place 
of Music in National Education.” He is often 
queted as saving that he considers the study 
of music next in importance to the three “R's.” 

Speaking of the fact that music in the pub- 
lie schools is still regarded in many communi- 
ties as “unessential and a fad,” Commissioner 
Claxton said: “It is quite true that we in the 
United States have not made music an inte- 
gral part of the education given in the schools 
of all grades as it is in the schools of some 
other countries, but I think that the explana- 
tion lies, not in the claim that we are less 
musical as a nation than some other peoples, 
but in the fact that we are a voung nation.” 

The Commissioner firmly believes that the 
Way to popularize music in the United States 
is to include the performance of music and 
the study of musical appreciation in the curri- 
culum of every public school in the land and, 
furthermore, to afford facilities in the form of 
time and school credit to the pupils who will 
inake expenditure for outside musical instrue- 
tion instead of impesing upon such pupils the 
necessity of devoting to such endeavor a por- 
tion of their limited leisure outside of school 
hours. 

“The way to learn to do a thing is by doing 
it and we all take more interest in what -we 
do ourselves than in what we merely see or 
hear. Therefore, I believe in the maximum 
amount of practical musical work in the 
schools. The player-piano, the talking ma- 
chine and other sound-reproducing  instru- 





ments have proved of the greatest benefit in 
their way and they have brought good music 
to many people who would otherwise never 
have become familiar with it, but, after all, 
they are mechanical and I believe that we 
should encourage school room music in the 
form of orchestras, choral work, etc. 

“But IT would net like to convey the impres 
sion that I place the practical application of 
such musical ability as is manifested by schoo! 
children above the encouragement of musical 
appreciation. Quite the contrary. Many of us 
who cannot sing a note derive the keenest en 
joyment from music, just as countless persons 
enjoy the masterpieces of literature who could 
net give dramatic expression to the thoughts 
recorded. And so I say, that while the two 
forms of musical interest should go hand in 
hand in the public schools, I consider the cul- 
tivation of musical appreciation the more im 
portant. I heartily approve of the action of 
the school authorities in a New England city. 
where a course in musical appreciation has 
been established. When I was in charge of 
the great summer school in the South, to 
which thousands of teachers came each year, 
I devoted all the money I could spare to the 
engagement of Maud Powell and other emi 
nent artists. in order to foster musical appre 


ciation.” 
MUSICAL EXPERT 


The Government’s Part: Asked as to the 
part he would have the United States Gov: 
ernment play in the development of musical 
instruction in the schools, Dr. Claxton said: 
“I hope to see the day when we 
shall have in the Bureau of Education 
a musical authority of recognized ability 
who will devote his entire time to the 
subject of music in the schools just as we now 
have in this institution experts who specialize 
in certain other directions. I cannot ask for 
funds to inaugurate this work just at present, 
but I hope to do so at no distant date. In 
the meantime, we appear to be gaining very 
gratifying circulation for the bulletin issued 
by the bureau last vear with the object of 





| 
| 


Hao? 
SIVIng a ce liprehens Ve account ot the present 
Status of music teaching in the public schools 
of the United States. It is the expectation 
that this will be followed by other publica- 


tions alone thre sabe Of neral. lines, Including 
stidies of musie in 
and by a constructive study of the means fo: 


teaching more etfective in the 


United 


taking Hilisie 


schools of thie States.” 


Ragtime and other more or less severely 
criticized forms of pepular music in’ the 
United States are not, in the estimation of 
Dr. Claxton, a menace to the taste of chil 
dren during the formative period of musical 
appreciallon., Prov led the proper antidoete- 


are applied, “Tf children are afforded plenty 


oft « ppertunitv. to hear 200d music. said the 
Commissioner, “they will soon lose all taste foi 
the other kind.” 

“There is no 
“that 


attention im our public 


question.” said) Commissioner 


Claxton. music should receive ereater 


I would 


extension throughout the coun 


schools ana 


like to see an 
try of the system already introduced in cer 
tain places whereby practical co-operation is 


established between the schools and 


public 
private instructors. The plan is to allow pu 
for time devoted to the study of 


The pu 


pils credit 


music outside the public school room, 


~chools oft other countries. 
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pil who is willing to take private instructicr 
is allowed time within regular school hour: 
for this outside work and his or her showing 
in music, as rated by the private teacher, is 
duly taken into account in making up aver 
ages and determining the standing ef the pu 
pil at the end of the scheol year.” 

“Give the school children plenty of good 
music and they will soon care very little for 
the less worthy variety.’ 

Following the election of officers, a business 
meeting of the newly chosen executive com 
held, that a 
committee from the organization be named to 


mittee Was and it was decided 


co-eperate with the United States Commission 
er of Education in an effert to place the study 
of music on a better focting in all the public 
schools of this country, to the end that the 
like other stuclies. It was 


st ly he oraded 


also contended that children with unusual 
talent should be given every” encouragement 


to develop such talent and urged that greater 
opportunity he given for the study and culti- 
vation of music in every school, These sug 
evestions took the form of a resolution, which 
also extended the thanks of the delegates to 
entertain 


the Pittsburghers for the excellent 


ment accorded them. 


MAKING THE MOST OF A SUMMER SCHOOL 


G. A. JORDAN, Chilhowie, Virginia 


One of the richest opportunities of the teach- 


el today is the summer school. Tlere he finds 
recreation, information and inspiration at ° 
cost within his reach. Often the teacher goes 


to his first summer session with the one pur- 
pose of getting increased knowledge of the sub- 
jects that he is to teach. and discovers to his 
delight that this is but one of the many values 
to be found there. Along with the increased 
better 


inspiration to 


knowledge. he acquires methods of 


teaching. higher ideals. and 


reach out after those ideals. and returns home 


with a vision he had never seen. a courage un- 


felt before. and a love for his work hitherto 
unknown. 

Not every teacher leaves a summer school at 
the close of the session feeling that the most 
has been made of its opportunities: vet preb 
ably the 
ter than he 


mest discouraged one has done bet- 


feared: for into his mental and 
make-up have gone many facts and 
will find 
sion in useful ways during the following ses- 
sion of his teaching. Thus not the 


alone, but the school and community will be 


spiritual 


ideals and purposes which expres- 


teacher 


the richer for the summer experiences. 
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We should learn to make more and more of 
our experiences as they multiply. Severai 
years ago the writer came to the end of a sum- 
mer school session with a distinct feeling of 
discouragement. He had made so little of the 
great opportunities that had been his. With a 
purpose to make use of his failure he recorded 
for his own benefit, a number of suggestions 
to aid him to make better use of the 
next opportunity. It has since proved help- 
ful to him to re-read those suggestions before 
the beginning of a term. He offers them in 
revised form to his fellow-teachers thinking 
that perhaps some of the younger ones may 
find help from them. Though no student will 
find all these suggestions practical for him- 
self. vet many may find one or more of them 


of real service, 


1. During the entire year keep a growing 
list of questions you would like an- 
swered, difficulties you would like help 
with, problems that the summer school 
may aid vou to solve. 

2. Decide what the work of the next year 
is to be that vou may make special prep- 
aration for it in the study and observa- 

Careful 

plans for the new session’s work can thus 


- 


tion of the summer school. 


he evolved as a vital part of the sum- 
mews work. 

3. Choose your subjects for study long before 
school begins and by reading and medi- 
tation prepare the mind for a most 
profitable period of culture. 

f. Study cemfert and economy in packing 
vour trunk. Take such clothing and 
books as will help to avoid unnecessary 
expense while away. 

5. Take a letter from the pastor of your 
church. Find a chureh home while 
away and enter into its life as a helper. 

6. Get to the field of laber in time to atten] 
to all business matters—room rented. 
board arranged for. reom arranged as 
comfortable and home-like as possible- 
before the beginning of the classes. 


(. Decide definitely upon your course as 
early as yeu can. Do not attempt too 





10, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


wt 
_— 
-~ 


much. Let these considerations guide 
vou in making the choice: 


(a) The personality of the instructers, 

(b) Your needs for a certificate. 

(c) Your needs for the work of next fall. 

(d) Your tastes for culture. 

(e) Hard work of mind and hand. 

(f) With the present trend in education— 
the emphasis that is being placed on 
nature study, manual training, agri- 
culture, domestic science and draw- 
ing—vou will probably be wise to in- 
clude one of these subjects in your 


course, 


While you seek higher intellectual and 
social, and — professional — standards 
everywhere, ‘lo not allow anything to 
lower your moral and spiritual ideals. 

Keep a small notebook for constant use 
and insert under proper headings, so 
classified as to be readily referred to, ad- 
dresses, incidental bits of wisdom, ob- 
servations, good stories. and books that 
vou hear suggested. 

In all your conversation, reading, obser- 
vation, and lectures. keep a list of the 
practical suggestions which you propose 
to develop in your own practice.  Re- 
view these notes frequently to refresh 
your memory and your resolutions. 

Write the results of your experience in 


(a) Your journal. 

(b) Letters to your friends. 

(c) Articles for the local paper at home. 
Thus will you help extend the in- 


fluence of the school. 


Improve your vocabulary by close atten- 
tion to vour teachers, the other speak- 
ers you hear and the books vou read. 
Note down new words, and consciously 
use them in conversation. 

Study organization and management 1s 
you see it carried out in the school. It 
may help vou later. 

Remember the home folks frequently 
with letters. papers. and picture postals. 





odd 


lo. Crovern vou life by a daily time-table. 


allowing ample time for sleep (eight 


hours), outdoor exercise (two hours). 
meals, and recreation. 

(6. Be a model student in regard to regu 
larity. punctuality, attention, prepara- 
tion of lessons, and independence in 
work, 

17. Choose both in classrooms and in audi 


torium a definite seat and always occupy 
il] be 


neat 


It. This w il training’ in order. 


. Study to be ana systematic in all 


nate taking. The notes of vour lectures 
should be of great value to vou later, 
A note hook 


perhaps best. 


with removable leaves Is 
Notes on all subjects Can 
then be taken in the same book and the 
leaves can be leisure. A 


Date all 


Classified at 


fountain pen is desirable. 


notes at top of page. 
10 Study the personality and the methods of 


each of your instructors. Trv to ab 


sorb what is worth while in each one. 


20. Be oa medel classmate. There are. per 


haps. discouraged Ones by vour side. 


Help them by a word of cheer as op- 
portunity offers. 

Yl. There will be many students whose cut- 
lock may not be as bread as yours. 


Perhaps vou may help them to larger 
Vision. 
2”. For the 
pupils assiduously cultivate the “pupil 


sake of vour future work with 


point of view.” 


23. Trv to come in contact with as many 
other teachers and members of the 
faculty as vou can. Many are special- 
ists in some line. They are from differ- 
ent and some of them from remote sec- 
tions. You should get and give much 
in this companionship. 

24. Tet the social life at meals. between 


classes, in the evening hour, be free. 
cordial, frank and helpful. 

25. In beginning study after a lecture let the 
first step be to review the last hour's 

Recall all you can. Re- 


view your notes. making such additions 


work in ¢lass. 


and changes as you think best. 


20. 


at) 


30. 


te 
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In all your study be intensive and force- 
ful. 

Resolve to master the text-books you have 
selected. Be thorough. 

Take notes as you study the text-books, 
and in your reference work and paral 
lel reading. 

Improve the opportunity of getting to 


know books, authors and publishers. 
The library and the bock stands, are 
worth careful inspection. 

Come in touch with as many phases of 
the school work as you can, and_ fol 
low them up. A minimum of time de 

voted to observing the development of 

such features as drawing, manual 
training. agriculture, domestic science, 
penmanship, school garden, and observ- 
ation classes will pay rich returns. 

In the hours of recreation take walks in 
different directions and with congenial 
companions. * Choose sometimes older, 

more experienced students. sometimes 

those to whom your greater experience 
may be a real help. Learn all you can 
the locality its 
trees. flowers, 


with you as many beautiful mental pic- 


topography. 
Carry awav 


about 

and birds. 

tures can. 

A few photographs and_ picture postals 
of the place will be well worth while. 


Hs vou 


Choose judiciously of the side issues of 
the school, lectures, excursions and re- 
citals. and attend all you can without in- 
terfering too much with your regular 
work, 

If there are several teachers from your 
county or State do your part to get 
them together for a social evening. an 
excursion, a photograph or for organiza- 
tion. 

Try to develop a class spirit in the vari 
ous classes of which you are a member. 

Make interesting “new things” and class 
discussions, topics of conversation. 


Finish up your work: 


(a) Take the eXaminations. 
(b) Classify and bind your notes. 
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(¢) Bid farewell to vour instructors and 
classmates. 


(dl) Get away by the first train. 


S. Remember yveur boarding house people. 


your prefessors and special friends with 
a picture postal or a note after you 


reach home. 


%. Keep vour text-books, netes., pictures, etc.. 


in such convenient places, and use them 
so judiciously that they will keep fresh 
the new thoughts. and the new purposes 
that have been aroused. Don't let the 
new ideals die, 

10. Begin at ence to work out the new prob- 
lems and plans vou have set for yvour- 
relf. and keep oa careful record of re 


sults. 


RANGE AND LIMITATIONS OF CHILD TRAINING 


D. C. FLEMING, Newport News 


The term “training.” as is true of the term 
“teaching.” is used in) various senses: tuere- 
fore, it is apt to be differently understood by 
lifferent persons when applied to a single ce- 
partment of a parent’s duties in the bringing 
up of his children. But. in a more restrictel 
-ense. the training ef a child is the shaping, 
the developing and the controlling of his per- 
sonal faculties and powers. 

Child training can compass much. but child 
(raining cannot COMpass everything, in deter- 
mining the powers and pessibilities of a child 
under training. Every child can be trained in 
the Wav he should Zo. but every child cannet be 
trained to go in the same way and. so it Is 
true that each child can be trained to the 
iighest and fullest exercise of his powers, but 
no child can be trained te the exercise of 
powers. Which are net his. Child-training has 
the fullest scope of the capacity of the partic- 
ilar child under treatment. and child) train- 
ing is limited in every case by the limitations 
f that child's capacity. 

A child, born blind, with the proper train 
ng of his cther senses can do more in the 

crld than many a poorly trained child whe 
has sight: but. veu can never train a blind 

ld to discern differences in celors. A child 
in be trained to facility in the use of every 

nse and faculty and limb and member an:l 
tiuscle and nerve which he possesses: but. no 
training will give toa child a new sense, a new 
hiculty, a new limb. a new member, a nev 
uscle or a new nerve. Child training can 





make anything cut of a child. but child traim- 
ing cannot change a child’s nature and iden- 
tity. 

The suppesed limitations of a child are very 
often unreal cnes. Many a parent weuid say. 
for example, that vou cannot change a child’ 
form and features and expressions—but, these 
can be and often are greatly changed by 
training. The chest is expanded—the waist ts 
«*¢ pressed -a curved spine is straightened or 
a deformity of limb is corrected by persistent 
training with the help cf mechanical ap- 
pliances. Among some primitive peoples. the 
form of every child’s head is brought to a 
ret standard by a precess of training: among 
others. the feet, the ears, the eves or the lips 
are conventionally trained into or cut of shape. 

As it is with the physical form, so it is with 
the mental and meral charactertistics of a 
child: the range is wide within the limita- 
tions of pessible results from the training pro- 
cess. A child who is quick and impulsive can 
be trained into mederation and carefulness of 
speech as well as action—and a child who ts 
sluggish and inactive can be trained te rupid- 
itv of movement and to energy of endeavor. 
In other werds. if a child be in p< ssession of 
an ordinary measure of faculties and capacity. 
lis training will decide the manner and 
method and extent of the use of lis Go l-given 
powers, 

It is therefore. largely. a child’. training 
that answers the question whether the child 


is graceful or awkward in his personal move- 
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ments. gentle or rough in the treatment of his 


fellowmen. considerate or thoughtless in his 


bearing to others. whether regular or irreg 


Ular in the discharge of lis duties. and last 


but not least whether the taste he uses in his 


panionship are refined or low. Therefore. 
wll these 


training has been. or it suggests the training 


things, his course indicates what h 


that he needed. but has for some reason 


Inissed. 


IMITATION AS AN AID IN THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 


CARY F. JACOB 


diet. dress. reading, amusements and = com- 

Three days of my holiday had already been 
spent in hard. hard work when I finally came 
to the conclusion that the “COV I was writing 


Wasa failure. and that there was no use in wast- 
What I had written, 


however, certainly appeared to upproxinate 


Ing mere tine Upon if 
sufficiently a sweet mediocrity to guarantee its 
sale. if furbished up bv a suggestion or two 
from some one less thorough tired of it than 
Iwas. Accordingly, I packed the uncorrected 


pages together just as they were, and sent 
them on to a eritic. 

The InanuUsecript came back im dtie season. 
and with it the eritici-m for which T had paid. 
There was nothing blatantly wrong with ms 
story. PT was infomed. In fact, my tools weve 
hela well an hie es 


task ~e | 


and it was evident that the 


mivselt lial been accomplished only 


(ane ere came the rub) 1hi\ conception of the 


entire situation had been trite. As an attempt 


at artists ‘tion it was to be unqualifiedly 


pro lay 


eondemmed., Then followed this scathing 11h 
cdictment 
“Tt is hard to make young and inexperienced 


writers understand that what they suffer from 


most ale the sIns of Ol ISs1OnN their omissions 
to be wise and graceful and powerful and hu- 


morous , Or. 


these Js, the case nav be more justly stated. 
; Put vour story away for a vear. in which 
time \ in be thinking about it. When vou 


take it out again. T believe that vou will see 


for yourself what | mean. Rend Stevenson s 


story of how he learned to write, and take 
cournee, 
Instead of tearing the letter to bits, as I felt 


for the moment like doing, T put it away until 


if vou substitute an ov for each of 


mv anger should have time to cool. It wa 
worse than exasperating to be told to read St 
venson, When. in my efforts to carry out to thi 
letter the directions of that beloved author, | 
liad been living for five vears with a note-boo 
in one pocket and a copy of some Clas- 
crammed into another. 
one to do my thinking for me, had been what 
I wanted. So many days’ work at so many 


dollars a dav. was how I had figured. Th 
story had never gripped my imagination: and 
I did net care enough about it to wait a week 
much less a vear. Small wonder, then, that 
I vot for iv pains only the stated number o! 
hours of practice in writing. Even thirty-~is 
of them, however, had not brought ferth a1 

editor could has 


thine that an assistant 


Classec CONLPE /ling. 

Since then, just for the satisfaction of fe 
Ing that T was getting the worth of my mon 
I have taken that letter out quite frequent 
for a bit of reflection. After a few minut 
with it in my hands. Tam conscious of a lt 
rary humility so deep that it goes with me eve) 
Into the class reom and helps me to be a lit 
less rigorous in the condemnation of my « 
voung and inexperienced writers. It may 
that 11a \ heart has been unduly softened by l 
straightforward rebuke to my pride: but 
must confess to finding myself rather well - 
isfied with those voung folk who are abl 
express themselves simply and clearly.‘ 
course, they are under the impression that I 
demanding of them all the grace and vigo 
great stvlists, or I should be able to get v 


All t 


while, however, with my own sins of omiss 


little conscientious work from them. 


Not advice, but some 





rere 


ly] 
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‘fore me, I am making allowances for their 
-,ertcomings in the matters of wisdom and 
wer, grace and humor. T have actually come 
believe that only a superlative genius could 
ake a thing of beauty of a class exercise. 
What a relief it is to feel that, after all, they 
e not supposed to be producing works of art, 
it to be training their faculties for use upon 
en such sordid occasions as necessitate a 
olite note to one’s landlord, requesting a new 
at of whitewash for the kitchen walls! If 
te preparatory school can succeed in fostering 
susceptibility to literature and in establishing 
very modest amount of skill in self-expres- 
son, it can well afford to leave to’ higher 
~hools the training of the next generation of 
writers. Therefore, it must be remembered 
tliat. however persistently my face may appear 
to be set toward the development of special 
hierary talent, that is only a fractional part of 
what I have in view. 
There can be no doubt, I take it, that lan- 
lage is acquired by imitation. Coinage of 
vords and departure from established sentence 
~tructure have long been so fiercely decried that 
the writer of to-day need concern himself with 
iastering only what the best authors have 
~wnetioned by using. Even the highest genius 
- forced to express himself through a medium 
that is tending daily to become more and more 
et. Tle. too, must serve an apprenticeship be- 
fore he can declare himself master. Since one 
opies almost instinctively what one admires, 
‘it in word, manner of expression, or thought, 
it least part of the success of every writer, it 
“ems to me, can be traced to his having expe- 
rienced during his formative period an in- 
tense admiration for some other writer.  Ste- 
venson made no secret of the fact that in this 
vay he learned to make “the tricks and the 
manners” of others his own. Quite a number 
f writers might as well have been equally 
frank: for there is not much difficulty in detect- 
ng the sources of their inspiration. True 
originality has rarely been known to appear 
util after one, two or more such Platonic affec- 
ms have brought the period of literary adoles- 


cence to its close. The genius to absorb. to 


blime., and then to abandon all unprofitable 





matter, seems to be a substantial part of the en- 
dowment of most great writers: and even the 
merely talented writer often catches the nack 
of imitation with such cleverness as to be able 
to simulate the grand stvle of the masters and 
to sit for a while undisclosed in their midst. 
Although T do not wish to ascribe to the fac- 
ulty for imitation and for persistent practice 
more importance than is its due, nevertheless 
its value as an aid to the attainment of perfec- 
tion in any art can hardly be overestimated. 

Boys and girls of high school age. as 1 know 
them, rarely give promise of approximating 
either greatness or even near-greatness. Still. 
the same metheds of study that have enabled 
some of the best writers to climb the Hill Diffi- 
culty ought to be of assistance to those who are 
just starting upon the read, no matter for what 
cbjective point they are bound. 

My voung friends are not, like Stevenson, 
philosophic wanderers by  hedge-row and 
stream. They may doa bit of wandering occa- 
sionally: but. if they have come back from 
their outings any the wiser, I have failed to 
detect it in their next compositions. W/sdom 
and youth have never been synonymous terms. 
Only the prematurely gray intellectually are 
given to serious reflection between the vears 
from twelve to eighteen: and IT, for one. cer- 
tainly do not begrudge any voung heart its 
lightness. Rather, recognizing that the thought 
has not undergone as vet that process of crys- 
talization which accompanies literary self-ex- 
pression. I prefer supplving my classes with 
models that have already been given form by 
some master to requiring of them attempts at 
originality, just as the young painter is made 
to sit before a great picture to learn, by copy- 
ing. its secrets of color and light in preparation 
for the day when he shall be left to choose his 
subjects for himself from the vast out-of-doors, 
To know what others have done and the means 
thev have used in the doing ought to place the 
novice immeasurably ahead of him who is left 
to discover for himself this. their common in- 
heritance. Of course, there are dictionaries 
and volumes on volumes cf rules for correct 
literary deportment: but. while these may fur- 
nish valuable assistance, there is nothing like 
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the stimulus of good seciety for developing a 
real grace of Imanner. 
In whese the pupil shall travel 


Many truly great 


COMPA 
must be left to the teacher. 
writers are cbvicusly unsuitable companions 
for the young: vet, even among those who are 
suitable. there is so much reom for choice that 
arare gift of eclecticisin is necessary in order 
to secure the best results. It must be known 
What the class will CH JON as well as what mate- 
rial will undergo analysis without losing every 
vestige of its charm. When this has been se- 
lected. the rest is less difficult. 

Supp ~e that. after the pupils have been 
thoroughly grounded in punctuation, the study 
of ilescription is begun. No one presents 
to the 


for imitation than  coees 


beginner a style) more admirable 


Stevenson. be- 


cause he is unfailingly clear, direct. and 
oraceful, The vivid “Cenes ot his Preasui 


Islund. a delight to every small boy who reads 
it. work powerfully upon young imaginations, 
Every character in it is good for a sketch—the 
Squire, Dr. 


Pew. Jim Hawkins. 


Livesey, Billy Bones. Black Doe. 
John Silver. and the 
ethers. There are picturesque scenes without 
all in moods that a school boy can 


understand. Tle seen knows every crack and 


nunaber 
eranny of the “Admiral Benbow 2" and he vis- 
Its the “S101 of the Spy-glass” with his ents 
and eves wide open for sights and for soun-ls. 
Everything that he sees can be catalogued ancl 
with it its appropriate adjectives: so that. 
though narration and deseription have been 
separated, when the time comes for writing, the 
action still lingers in the mind to give life to 
the -etting. After the description as Stevenson 
conceived it has been written, then invent for 
the clas-—or. better still. have one of its mem- 
bers invent—a quite different narrative from 
that the bock tells. Fer instance, let it be mid 
meght with the buccaneers eathered to a man 
about Jolin Silver and eager to hear his plans 
for the vovage. Our neat, little. red-curtained 
place of entertainment will present, of course, 
avery different aspect from that of the morn 
ing when .Jim first entered it to deliver the 


Squires note. In the end the class ought to be 


able to select suitable settings for any simple 


narrative. or to make familiar scenes take on 
Whatever atmosphere occasion demands. Pa- 
saves from Dickens and Elict and Thackeray 
and Seott could be utilized for enriching the 
vocabulary and for teaching how each of these 
authors produced his effects. 

Description should serve as a basis for teach 


ing narration, Tales should be written and re 


written until they have gained something of 


the spirit of the original: but imitation should 
never be allowed to become so slavish as to ex 
clude invention. Selected descriptions may be 
read to the class in order that about a characte) 
or into a scene an original plot may be woven. 

exposition and argumentation are more iit 
cult te teach than either description or narra: 
tion—principally, it seems to me, on account of 
the pupils’ lack of scientific background and of 
ordinary perspective. It is difficult for them 
to follow an argument step by step or to dete! 
mine What conclusions are valid. Then. too, 
both the vocabulary and the thoughts are lkely 
to be unfamiliar: and to master them requires 
a geod deal of preparation. I find that expes!- 
tions based upon some science, the principles 
of which are familiar, or seme period of litera 
ture or of history, which is being studied. fi 
nish the best material for presentation. Ever 
the balde-t of text-books usually have the ad 
Vantage of being so great an advance beyvon! 
the stvle of the pupils as to furnish an ade 
quate model. 

Classes take a different attitude toward their 
werk when they come to realize that excellenc 
in one subject is vitally related to excellence in 
anether. This method, therefore, seems to me 
to make the study of Enghsh the unifying fa 
tor in the schoel course by giving the teach 
of English the opportunity te work with t! 
ether teachers to secure the maximum rest! 
with the minimum amount cf labor. Whi 
every teacher is demanding his full share 
the pupil’s time, a minute that can be made 
do double duty is more than thrice blessed. 

Drill werk of all kinds has a tendency to | 
come perfunctory, especially where the assig 
ment is lacking in definiteness: vet imitat 
certainly has the advantage of being well + 


fined. As much must inevitably be done 
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uch mechanical processes as pressing a pen 
nto the pupil’s hand and saying, “Write.” it 
> but common justice to furnish him with a 
-ample copy at first and even long after habits 
of clear. simple expression have begun to be 
formed. The time to be natural and to seek 
the special graces of stvle comes almost imper- 
eptibly as the years bring maturity. That a 
-trongly intense personality. should) manifes: 
tself in one’s writing during the vears of high 
~chool life is, to say the least. an anomaly. 
Since the eloquent flights of the graduate’s 
prize essay are only too patently borrowings of 


ideas not his own, why not see that he is sup- 
plied early in his high school career with such 
models as will stimulate his thought and pro- 
voke a more judicious imitation’ But. unless 
his errors are due to sheer carelessness or are 
the sins of commission, it is the young strug- 
gler who has his paper returned to him reek- 
ing with the gore of red ink who enlists most 
of my sympathy. For I know from experience 
that. even with unlimited time at one’s dis- 
posal, how hard it is to be unfailingly wise, 
graceful, humorous. and powerful. 


ONE OF THE VALUES OF INDUSTRIAL WORK IN SCHOOLS 


JAMES H. DILLARD 


I wish to emphasize one feature in the edu- 
cational value of industrial training. At the 
same time IT would say that to my mind the 
inain argument for introducing industrial 
training into our schools consists in the edu- 
cational value of such training. rather than 
in the fact of teaching this cr that industry 
or trade or occupation, The training in 
doing and making things with the hands has 
an educational value in itself. and it also has 
in extremely important value in its indirect 
effect Upen the book-work of the schools. It 
~ about this latter value that T wish to speak 
briefly. 

I have recently been reading a most inter- 
esting life of Alexander Hamilten by an Eng- 
ish author. F. Ss. Oliver. Hamilton's power- 
ful intellect, his power in using it. and his 
ability in the clear expression of his thoughts, 
are known to all students of our histery. Tle 
was in the truest sense an educated man. 
Now at the age of fourteen Hamilton 
was ¢lerk and = part manager in a_ store 
down in the West Indies. He had been 
to sehocl fer several years. and this prac- 


tical experience intervened before he came 
to New Yerk and studied in’ King’s Col- 
lege. The author of the Life shows the value 
of this experience in’ Hamilton's education. 
Ife speaks ef the constant danger of the domi- 


nation of words and gees on to say how 
Hamilton had the habit) impressed upon his 
mind of going always to the facts, and of 
bringing his ideas to the test of things. 

The life of Washington illustrates this same 
educational value of c« ming into contact with 
things as a part of the process of training. 
Washington's mother. when he was fourteen, 
made hint face the fact of his getting a liv- 
ing. and this thought in itself is not a bad 
preperation for the theaght of getting an 
education. Tle was on the point of leaving 
-chool at fourteen, but returned for two years 
with the definite purpose of learning enough 
to be a practical survevor. This was the end 
of school for him, and even during the schoo! 
vears he was in constant contact with the 
life of farm and country. 


NO VITAL ASSOCIATION 


This is the point. that dealing with things 
helps to get the habit of thinking back of 
words to the things and thoughts which the 
werds represent. One great mistake in) our 
school education in the past has been that it 
was teo much a matter of books and words. 
that is. that it stepped with the books and 
words. The pupils and sudents did) not  asso- 
ciate their bock learning with the actual facts 
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of life. 
tions of the tendency of pupils to use words 


vers tencher could give illustra- 


without meanhnmMe. anal the habit affects the 
aT le “7 hool lite. 
Phe introduction of industrial branches 


seeIns to vo a long Will toward correcting this 
habit. and toward making the voung person 
realize the true viltie back of the words which 
he reads. The testimony of teachers confirms 
this. They Si that the industrial work im 
proves the quality ot the academic work, anc 
it is natural that it should be so. 

One of the chief evils in education and life 
has been this slavery to mere words. It keeps 


lis from reading with understanding and it pro- 


The habit of thinking 
back of words to their real value is the very 


motes hazy thinking. 


heginning of clear thinking, and it is high 
time that our schools should recognize thi 
fact. We must adopt methods of instruction 
which shall lead the child from the earliest 
vears to the habit of dealing with things as a 
part of the school life, and of regarding the 
hooks as merely the expression of real thing: 
in life. This is the educational value of  in- 
dustrial training which I have intended to 
emphasize, and this value alone, even if there 
were not other good reasons, would justify 
the introduction of this kind of work into om 


schools. 


THE EXPOSITION—A GOOD EXCUSE FOR A GOOD TRIP 


Impressions by the Way 


It is me disparagement to the San Francisco 
eX position to say that it offers a splendid ex- 
cise for a splendid trip. It is superb in it- 
~elf. It represents the finest fruits of modern 
eivilization. and holds eas) premiership anon gs 
Its famous predecessors, vet the fact remains 
that it is one of the minor sights in a swing 
of 7.000 miles to and from the Pacific Coast. 
It is a wonder among wonders the finest 
handicraft of 


achievements of nature 


nian. set amid the mightiest 
a combination defy- 
Ing comparison, and vet one filled with rare 
nicl unspeakable values. 

When one thinks of California, one thinks 
In terms of superlatives. hence one is fully 
prepared for the natural grandeur of the 
State and for the piled up splendors of the 
exposition. In the West men and nature build 
bie. There is no sense of congestion, neither 
is there apparent sense of cost. The world 
view idea prevails, and the scope and content 
of an undertaking are reckoned in figures of 
amazing magnitude, Eight vears from ruin. 


San Franeisco has rebuilt itself. and las 
opened the doors of a fifty million dollar ex 
pe sition. 


THE ROUTES 


In going to the great fair. a half a dozen 
Each one has its attrae- 


routes are available. 


tions. Omitting the steamer trip from New 
York via the Panama Canal, and the Cana 
dian routes with their fine scenery, the Jour 
Nan would suggest the Sante Fe line for the 
outgoing trip and the Western Pacific (via 
for the return trip. The 
Cincinnati, 


Salt Lake City) 
former may include stops at 
Chicago, Kansas City, Albuquerque, the petri 
fied forest. the Grand Canyon (and by a 
sarstow) the cities of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. At the latter place- 


one is within easy reach of the San Diego Ex 


change of cars at 


position, and the many points of interest in 
Southern California. One also has the choice 
of the beautiful “coast line” trip up to San 
Francisco or the “valley route’—the latte! 
rich in plain and meuntainous scenery. Al 
Merced on this line, the Yosemite Valley 


only seventy-eight miles distant. 
THE GRAND CANYON 
The crowning value of the Sante Fe rout 
Tt alone 
worth the entire trip to the West. To eat 
the first glimpse of it from the El Toy 


Hotel 


feet in depth, with columns and pinnacles « 


is the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


a great jagged red hole, six thousan 


amazing height and coler springing from 
sides and lower bases, is ‘to experience a ni 


and wonderful sensation: but to climb doy 











I= 
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~ seven miles of precipitous trail—to nego- 
tiate its Ladder” and its “Cork- 
rew” (and that teo aboard a mule of sure 
feet. but uncertain deviltry!), and finally to 
ach the the roaring Colorado 
ver—a_ frantic prisoner in’ its reckbound 
ianmnel of 200 miles—this feat is to build a 
wmory of unforgettable scope and power. 
This route the desert of 
\rizona and Death's Valley in California. At 
horror of both 


* Jacob's 


banks of 


also traverses 
first blush one conceives a 
vet one cannot keep the eve from the car win- 
ow. The wonderful coloring, the age old 
lignity., the immemorial weariness, the very 
efiance of human life—these all constitute a 
fntal attraction of Hichens 
ihe most petent and picturesque exponent. 


which alone 1s 
At Pasadena one finds the exquisite Busen 
“by-product” of the 
Scattered 


eardens—a delicious 
famous Anheuser-Busch beer firm! 
round Los Angeles are the most noted types 
of the old “Mission” architecture, the pic- 
turesque relies ef Spanish religion and con- 
trol. These “Missions” 
of California, not only because of their in- 





are dear to the heart 


erent beauty, but because of their history 
uaking values. They add a century to her slen- 
se se fe The 


first and largest ostrich farm in the world is 


er score of American perspective ! 
ilo near the town. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco is a city of immense hills, 
eautiful views, and splendid harbor advan- 
tages. To the north and east it overlooks the 


exquisite Bay of San Francisco. and to the 


est the Pacifie Ocean. Its population is 
wgely cosmopolitan, and numbers a half mil- 
on. The residential sections are chiefly 


owing doubtless to the frown of 
While the busines- 
ection is well built. its congestion is fearful 


“weoden” 


nimemorial earthquakes. 


the crush of traflie being so great at times that 
tis an “achievement” for an easterner to cross 
ne of its main thoroughfares unseathed! The 
tnevs had their birth in 
ave reached their fairest flower in San Fran- 
with the taxis. autos 


Los Angeles and 


isco. In combination 


nd street cars. they keep the pedestrian in 


onstant and violent association with death! 








> y | 


The city itself is not impressive. It is good 
in spots, but it lacks “atmosphere” and = sub- 
stantialitv. It has a general smack of cheap 
ness. Of course these evils are largely due 
to the earthquake and fire. and will doubtless 
disappear in the splendid growth the city 1s 


now making. 


THE ENPOSITION 


Three miles north of Frisco’s busines; 


centre are the Exposition grounds, 
tain 638 acres and are located directly on the 
They are beautifully 


They con- 


Bay of San Francisco. 
laid out and decorated with lakes, fountains, 
statuary and flowers—the work of some clever 
and discriminating landscape gardener. Pass- 
ing through the Scott street entrance to the 
Exposition one is faced by the magnificent 
the architectural 


For grace, symmetry and 


Jewels.” finest 


fair. 


“Tower of 
feat of the 
appropriateness, it is 
typical of the splendid, militant 


seeln- 


the 


unrivalled. — It 
West 
romance land of yesterday, the explored em- 
One garish touch detracts from 
Pendant from its upward sweep- 
Austrian 


pire of today. 
its dignity. 
ing curves are ninety thousand 
jewels. varied in colors and each one larger 
than a silver dollar! In the play of electric 
lights they dazzle and amaze. Vet one regrets 
their presence very much as one might regret 
a festoon of Christmas tinsel flung about the 
clean sweep of a Doric column. 

The archway beneath this tower opens inte 
one of the many colonnaded courts connecting 
These 


palaces are devoted to the vast exhibits of 


the great “palaces” of the Exposition. 


agriculture. transportation, education, horti- 
cluture, pure foods, fine arts, iberal arts. min 
erals Thev are built) of 
“stall” and tinted a light grey. Here and there 
a panel of old rose adds warmth and life to 


and manufactures. 


the general color scheme. They are adorned 
with much mural work of a svinbolic charac 
their 


These buildings 


ter. and porticos are extraordinarily 


handsome. are immense in 
the 


covering nine acres in extent. 


~1Ze agricultural building. for instance. 
Grouped in a 
parallelogram they form the heart of the Ex- 
position, 


To their right. as vou enter, is the famous 








“Zone —the pleasure street of the great fair. 
Throughout its length of over a mile. human 
IVeTUIUA has exhausted itself to bewitch the 
eve an | to rifle the pocket | In the maze of 
evarish “attractions” however one catches some 
thine very fine every now and then. as for 
Instanee the amazing reproduction of the 
Panama Canal The exposition Company re 
ceived S17.000.000 for the concessions alone on 


this thoroughfare! 


THE STATE BUILDINGS 


Po the left of and parattel with the exhibit 


parler es are the aventies of state buildings. 
Twenty five commonwealths are represented ly 
as miony different =tvles of architecture. The 
majority of these buildings are simply huge 
“rest rooms.” Where visiting “home folks” may 
vather fer social intercourse, and where 
official entertaimments Lda he held. There are 
~IX notable exceptions to this rule. Virginia 


has reproduced Mt. Vernon, Massachusetts he: 
eld state house, Mary land the home of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, New Jersey an old inn. 
ancient “Missions.” and 
Athens! 
liberties have been taken with the latter. how 
Instead of 
Is supported by the unbarked trunks of forty 


California. one of her 


i /i¢ Pr ithenon oy Certain 


Q)regon., 


ever! marble columms, its portico 


elelt huge trees. each one five feet in diameter. 
and forty feet in’ height! This and the 
California building are filled with state pro 
duct exhibits. The eve and mind are simply 
bewildered by the results. Either one might 


serve as an expesition in itself! 
Forty-eight foreign countries have buildings 
at the 


fair. OF these only three are in the 


fir=t class—France. Italy and Japan. Except 
Ing Canada. Austria, Mexico. China. Sweden. 
Australia and the Netherlands. 


South 


the remainder 


are chiefly American countries, with a 


“sprinkling” of small Kuropean states and a 
handful of islands. Japan is the largest single 
foreign exhibitor at the fair. She has liberal 
ani excellently filled spaces in each one of the 
great palaces of the Expesition. Canada has 
probably the finest and most interesting build- 


Her 


resources are exhibited ina ~plendid and most 


Ing among the entire list ot “foreigners.” 


effective manner 
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As the visitor goes to and fro threugh 1 
the beds of 


Their decorative values ale 


erounds. he is delighted with 


beautiful flowers. 


simply superb, One is tempted too to dilat 


on the wonderful courts with their statuary 
and fountains. on the amazine electric dis 


plavs. and on the effective scheme of “st 


merged” lighting. whereby the softest and 


most exquisite effects are produced, but space 
forbids. 
EDUCATION THE KEY NOTE 
education is the kev note of the Expesition 
New things. unique things. superlatively good 


things—these are present in telling and effect 


ive force. One is spared a bewildering array 
ef common-place, a fierce onslaught of the 
mediocre, The sieve of discrimination has 
heen fine and the results are inspiring. One 
is presented with a choice cf the very best 
The intelligent rivalry thus created has lifted 
this Exposition above its predecessors—ha- 
made it a college of first values, and has set 


a new standard for the future competitions of 
nankine. 

Before leaving the Exposition one seri 
litist the duti 
With notebook in hand and 


comic figure be mentioned 


hound NS gh is¢ i i 


with step and vacant eve she passe 


through the endless avenues of exhibits with 


wears 


out a vestige of apparent joy and appreciatics 
She is fatally and dreadfully “conscientious” 

Iler 
note book is her cold storage plant, the read) 
her glutted 


womnartver to the “eoreat cause.” poor soul! 


ceceptacle for the “facts” which 
brain and faded vision refuse to compass or t 
comprehend! When the “debauch™ is over, an 
the home trip made. one imagines the for 
riffling of the “plant.” an l the vacuous cl 
natured taste of its contents! 

Before quitting San 
chance to visit “the worst slums in the world 
' Nearby is Chinatown, | 


Francisco cne has 


the Barbary Ccast 
nuded of its opium dens and hence of its chi 


attraction!  Frem the Cliff House and tl 
heautiful Sutro grounds can be obtained 
magnificent view ef the Pacific, while just 


across the Bay is the University of Califo 


ni 


the petted legatee of the Hearst million-. 
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lhe Stanford University. an equally fortu 
ite heir—is located just) thirty miles out 
town. A sail through the Golden Gate is 
| delightful experience, and a visit to the 
althy residential sections of Berkeley and 
Qakland is assuredly worth while. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 


If the Yosemite Valley has not been seen on 
the trip up from Les Angeles, the chance to 
visit it from San Francisco should not be 

nitted. Like the Grand Canyon, its beauties 
ind marvels are simply indescribable. One 
who has traversed the eight miles of its “floor” 
length and gazed at its “sky line” of immense 
oulders and pinnacles—many of them five 
times as high as the Washington Monument— 
iis achieved a vision of rare splendors. 
Niagara Falls are three hundred and sixty feet 

eh: the falls of the Yosemite are two thou- 
sind six hundred feet! 

Besides the wonders of the valley this trip 
vill include a dash through the beautiful San 
Joaquin Valley, and a seventy-mile climb up 
the Merced River Canyon, where the earliest 


“forty-niners” did their first “placer” mining. 
Fifteen miles ffem the head of the Canyon is 


the famous forest of “Big Trees.” the giants 


of the world. 


However audacious it may be one is strong] 
tempted to do a character sketch of the Cali 
fornian before leaving his Empire State. In 
the splendor of his achievements one hesitates 
to criticize him. Yet his good and bad points 
ie very. very fascinating! Suffice it to sav 
‘hat he has caught something of the limitless 

iv of nature around him, and that he think- 
ai acts in figures of daring scepe. Regardless 
| the past. intensely absorbed in the present. 
il with a shrewd, cornering eve for the fu- 

re. he leads a life of consuming activity. 
From an industrial standpoint. he is prebably 
the super-man of America. In the realm of 
‘hoosting” and advertising he is a Napoleon 

thout rivalry. Cool of head and just as 
| of heart, gritty. prophetic of vision, and 
ut overburdened with sensitiveness, he plays 
the game of Life with one supreme aim—suc- 


es! A glacial intellect and steel nerves are 


net the least valued of his accessories. And 
how he hates the Japanese! Only the strong 
arm of the Federal Government keeps lim 
fiom ousting the dusky foreigners forever. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Leaving San Francisco early in the morn 
ing (over the Western Pacific) an | sweeping 
through the fruitful Santa Clara Valley. one 
enters the Feather River Canyon late in the 
afternoon. Passing several large gold mines 
and climbing ever higher and higher into the 
heart of the Sierras, one crosses the “top of 
the world” at Tennessee Pass—ten thousand 
two hundred feet above sea level! This is the 
crest. of the great Continental Divide. | Stlip- 
ping down by long easy sweeping curves, one 
enters the terrible, vet) fascinating desert: of 
Nevada. (The horrer and desolation of 
all!) ‘Phen come the whitish, deadly alkali 
land-—then the beautiful salt beds of Utah. 
Glacial and mirage like—then a dash through 
the Great Lake itself over a well ballasted 
read-bed. and behold the gateways of the city 
of Brigham Young! 

The brilliant saline air will give one a keen 
appetite for the excellent meals of the Hotel 
Utah—a two million lellar affair, quite as 
medern as the Jefferson, though not one-half 
so beautiful. A day will suffice to see the high 
points and significant emblems of a curious 
picturesque and decaying religion. Its build- 
ings and shrines alrea lv seem historic. One 
passes by and threugh them with a sense of 
funereal soberness. The huge Tabernacle. the 
over-deccrated Temple, the Brigham Young 
statue, the Bee Hive and the Eagle Gate—all 
have a museum atmeosphere—a sort of depress- 
ing gleom,. as though they had been ticketed 
for endless immurement., The city is lusty and 
modern. It has 75,000 “Gentiles” and 50,000 
Mormons. Even though a Jew, one is a Gen- 
tile—unless he is a Mormon—in Salt) Lake 
Citv! The line of demarcation is cut in 
steel. The trend of the times is against the 
minority and the oll order is passing. The 
shorn lip and the Prince Albert coat are about 
as acceptable to modern Salt Lake City as the 
Ten Commandments and the Creed woul be 











yd 


to Sarah Bernhardt! It is stated on excellent 


authority that polygamy and Mormonism are 


no longer “svnonvinets terns.” 
ME ROYAL GORGE 
A night's ride from Salt Lake City bring: 


Yellowstone Park a splendid 


one to the 


National reserve only open between June ans 


september. Returning to) Salt) Lake. one 
takes the Denver and Rio Grande. “the 
scenic railway of the world.” The name seems 
well justifiel The mountain scenery is mag 
nificent. nor are the railway engineering feats 
less) remarkable. For instance the traveler 
Passes In sight of one station three times in 


climbing a huge mountain side—the road tak- 


ing a zig-zag course of giant proportions in 


Wonder 1s 


height. 


negotiating the great 

turned to sheer amazement further on whet 
the car plinges into the Royal Gorge of Colo- 
rado—"“the mightiest) chasm in the world 
traversedl by steel rails. The walls of solid 
granite rise sheer 2.627 feet above a gap se 


narrow that the rails are suspended above the 
river to let the rushing water pass!” 
This is Nowhere in 
West are man’s ingenuity and audacity more 
The mind is literally be- 


no eXageeration. the 


splendidly shown. 
wildered by the unspeakable curvature of the 
road. as it winds in and out around the mighty 
overhanging cliffs. For the Gorge is one of 
Nature’s debauches ! 
vels are flung together pell-mell 
their 


It is a place where mar- 
where cata- 
wildest) extrava- 


have \\ rought 


clysms 
One's sensations are exhausted ly the 


ances, 
The brain refuses to compass the huge 
The deman ls of the abnormal are 


si@lit. 
panorama. 
simply too exhausting. 


PIKES PEAK 


Passing by famous Leadville, and skirting 
a ce mparatively open country, one catches a 
distant view of Pike’s Peak. snow-capped and 
A. brief 


run of an hour lands one at its base—Colorado 
From this much heralded health re- 


Imperial among its lesser neighbors, 


Springs. 
sort radiate reads to a dezen enchanting won- 


the “Garden of the Gods.” the Cripple 


ders 
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Creek mines, “Cave of the Winds.” Manito 
Ute Pass, and Williams and North Chevenine 
Canons. 

This 
the last huge challenge to the imagination 

The rest is prairi 


group of natural wonders constitutes 
the long passage eastward. 
and vet more prairie. and then some prai 
before one reaches the well loved Alleghanies 
and Blue Ridge! Great cities are passed and 
great rivers are crossed, but after the extrava 
the Pacific Coast. these all 
agreeably commonplace! The porters’ cry of 
Kansas City. St. Louis and Cincinnati 
as unexciting as the persenal column in 4 
weekly newspaper! Even the far-famed Mi- 
sissippi river suffers in the general rout! A. 
one salls : 
apt to sav: “Well. T thought it was a great 
Why the James is al 


See lll 


vances of 


See Lis 


above its lager beer surface, one i- 


deal larger than this. 
most as big!” 

So much for relative values. When one lha- 
compassed or attempted to compass the Gran! 
Canvon, the Pacific Ocean. the Yosemite Val 
lev. the Park and the Royal 


Grorge, it takes sometime for the imaginatior 


Yellowstone 


to shrink to the size of mere rivers and cities 
in girth and 


vea, though they be abundant 
thei 


length and have much traffie within 


grasp! 


As the seven thousand mile trip draws to 


a close one counts the assets and feels ric! 
It recks little that the pocket is stripped and 
that the “lean.” Ther 


are memories to sweeten the penitential avs 


months ahead seem 


stretch far bevonil their scope an 


It is a fine thing to build against th 


and to 
power. 
possible bankruptey of personal activity—t 
create a fund whose proceeds may “temper” 
the future drafts of loneliness. suffering a1 
physical tragedy! 


J. W. E 


The world is better off without 


ignorance and morbid doubt. 


Talk Faith. 
Your uttered 
If vou have faith in God, or man, or self, 
Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 
Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall com: 

No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilco» 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


Before assuming the active duties of Execu- 
attended the Chattanooga 
meeting of the Southern Conference for Edu- 


tive Secretary, I 
cation and Industry. I was truly pleased to 
note that the popular theme with the speak- 
It made us feel that 
one of the greatest needs of our State, as well 


ers Was ( ‘o-operat ion. 


as other States is to have the home, school, 
church, farming and business interests vigor- 
cusly co-operate with each other for the up- 
building of each community. 

From the splendid) werk already accom- 
plished aleng this line by this Association for 
our State, we believe it must be a permanent 
organization and continue to perform a great 
We trust that the influence of the 
Asseciation may be vitally felt for goed in 
every community of the State. 


mission. 


Arriving in Richmend, the morning of May 
Ith. I found everything in readiness for my 
Mr. Binford and Miss 
Wright were réady and willing to put me in 


coming at the office. 


teuch with the work, and give any informa- 
tion desired, 

After attending to some correspondence I 
made arrangements to leave on the afternoon 
train to fill Dinwiddie 


county. Mr. Binford accompanied me as far 


two engagements In 


as Clayville, where he was to expound the 
gospel of the Co-operative that evening. J 
spent the night at Burkeville. where the next 
morning T had the pleasure of visiting Prof. 
J.D. Harris at the well equipped Agricultural 
High School. An 


there to address the schoo] that morning, anal 


Armenian lecturer) was 
he gave a very interesting account of the con- 
ditiens at the Dardanelles and of the customs 
ot his own people. 

I had to leave before the lecture was. fin- 
ished. to catch a train. At 
Miss Fannie W. Dunn, of Farmville. and I 
were met and driven over to Trinity School. 


Poole’s Siling 


where we were to speak in the afternoon, 
After a wholesome dinner at the school build- 
ing, and a few games of tennis on the school 


tennis court. we went to the building for the 
Ineeting. 

The building was well filled with parents 
and children who received the speakers very 
cordially. After a song by the school, Miss 
Dunn made a splendid talk which was thor 
oughly enjoyed. The writer then proceeded 
to deliver his first speech, as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association. We could only speak 
words of encouragement, for the people ot 
this community have erectel a splendid two- 
room building on a lovely spot. surrounded by 
some of the best farm land in the county. 
Grass has been sown on the yard, and tennis 
court fixed up. Just in front of the building 
10 feet 
heen fenced in, and in this enclosure they 


a circular lot about in diameter has 


have planted shrubs and flowers. So it is no 
wonder that the citizens are happy and all 
belong to the League, and the children keep 
up almost perfect attendance, with a school 
like this. Great faithful 
teachers, Miss Ragsdale and Miss Cole, and 
Farm Demonstrator Mr. S. P. Spain. 


eredit is due the 


That night IT attended the school closing and 
Poole’s Siding. A 


audience was present and listened very atten- 


League meeting at large 
tively to talks by Mr, J. B. Themas and my 
self. 


League. 


Some new members were added to the 
After the meeting the League sold 
ice cream, from which they realized a neat 
sum. 

This community has manifested its interest 
in scheol work, by erecting a lovely modern 
two-room school building on a splendid) loca- 
tion, and this summer they expect to beautify 
the school grounds, by putting in a concrete 
walk, leveling the vard, sowing grass seed and 
olve 


planting shrubbery. This will certainly 


them a very attractive school. 


I was truly pleased to learn that Dinwiddie 
eounty is forging to the front in road build- 
ing. Ten 


vears ago this county had = only 


about SIX miles of improve roads, but today 


they have nearly 150 miles of good roads, 
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automobiles are in evidence on every side and 
the pee ple are happy. 

Qn Friday the seventh the writer went to 
Bells Cross) Roads in Louisa county. to be 
present at the May meeting of the League. 
This was indeed a pleasant visit. for IT found 
vo large audience In oa commedious four-room 
school building. ready 1G recelve Ihe ana mv 
nessave. sSeventeel new members Were se- 
cured for the League, so that the membership 
is now over fifty. This league was organized 
in February ly the Principal, Mrs. Hlattie M. 
Carter and unler her enthusiastic direction 
it has already lene a splendid work, but will 
do greater things for the school and commun- 
itv. To was pleasantly entertained in the love- 
ly COULUPS heme of Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey 
Perkins. 

Qn Wednesday morning the 12th T went to 
Amissville in’ Rappahannock county to at 
tend the clesing exercises of the school. This 
~chocl vives three veaPrs ot high school work. 


Althougn 


the weather was very threatening a splendid 


and had three graduates this vear, 


audience Was present. an loa geod spirit: pre 
valled. 

This) cemmun tv thas erected a wool four 
room building and the principal, Miss Frieda 
Koontz. and her assistant teachers, have done 


do omeost excellent work, The building needs 


an auditorium and the League is going to give 
its attention t this werk at once. 


From Rappahannock TP went to Reckbridge 


} 


eccunty for addresses at che closing exercise- 
oft the DBridgewatel and Davion schools. 
These two schools are deing excellent) work 


ancl there nightly appreciate the beautiful. mod- 


ern bourat din vs W hich lave heen erected recent 
Ivy. Large crowds were present at each place 
vnd the menmber- f the orndtuating Classes 


performed their respective parts well. Both 


Bridgewater and Davten have enthusiastic 
Leagues, that are dling most excellent work. 
in making the grounds and school rooms at 
tractive. The Bridgewater League has had 
water connections and fountains put into the 
buikding and is install 


fixtures. The Davton League 


how preparing to 


elect! ec hight 


has spent about che 


thousand dollars within 


the last vear putting in electric fixtures and 
making the grounds attractive. 
it will continue to have improvements mace 
on the grounds and by fall this will be tie 
mest attractive vard in the tewn. 

On this trip T had the oppovtunity of visit 
ing the Harrisonburg Normal and while there 
met with the Senior Class to discuss the work 
of the Association. It was a great pleasure to 
look upon this splendid class cf one hundred 
and fifty young women, and realize that they 
are soon to go into the school rooms of Vir 
gimia to put their efficient. prefe-sional train- 
Ing into practical use. May the time soon 
come when we can have a trained teacher in 
every school in the State receiving a salary 
that will justify her in making this prepara 
tion. 

Friday night and Saturday morning were 
spent in Shenandoah county with our ener 
getic) Division Superintendent, C. V. Shee 
maker. We visited the school at Lebanen 
Church on Friday evening. and revived the 
League and get started on some definite work. 
On Saturday morning we organized a League 
at Oran la, and its members will werk indus- 
triously fer a new two-reem building to re 
place the one-room building erecte.| taere 
thirty-five vears ago. This makes eighteen 
live leagues in Shenandoah county, 

Below we give a few reports received fron 
<cme cf the active Leagues, and we trust that 
these may be carefully read by teachers and 
patrons. as they WAN throw new lielit on the 


Wol k. 


REPORT OF KEYSVILLE SCHOOL LEAGUI 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1914, TO APRIL 28, 1915 


Number of members enroiled........ 
Amount raised from entertainments, rent 

of piano, school] auditorium, and dues. .$254 
Amount given by the Town Council 

through influence of School League... 120 

The most important work done by the Leag 
in the last eight months has been laying of 
ment walks at a cost of $140.00: seating the au 
torium, $75.00; leveling. plowing and fertilizi: 
school grounds, $20.00. 

Amount donated by the League for extendi! 
the High School one month, $105.00. 
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Zuni, Va., May 6, 1915. 
Sec. Co-Operative Educational Association, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir,—Clayton School and Civic League re- 
organized at the natrons’ meeting, held in Novem- 
ber, with thirty-five members on the roll. We 
have held regular meetings every month, and have 
»bserved Good Roads Day, Patrons’ Day, and Bet- 
ter Farming Day with appropriate programs. 

During the year the League has raised about 
thirty dollars, which was used to secure a library 
for the school and a baseball outfit for the boys. 
The boys in the interest of baseball have done a 
good deal in the way of cleaning up the grounds, 
which were covered with stumps, this being a new 
school. 

A great deal of interest is shown in the Tomato 
Club Work for the girls and the Corn Club work 
for the boys. All together there are fifteen pupils 
engaged in this business. The Tomato Club girls 
expect to give a lawn fete in a few weeks to se- 
cure a canner for their own use. 

The members of the League have assisted heart- 
ily in every undertaking, and while the community 
work has not been carried on extensively we hope 
for even better results next year. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. E. R. P. BRANT, President. 


SS & & 
Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly send certificates for having fin- 
ished the ‘‘Reading Course”? to these members of 
our Junior School League? They have completed 
reading the required number of books, selecied 
from the enclosed list. As we have no reguiar 
schoo] library, I sybstituted thase for. those listed 
on the League bulfetin. Mr. Binford said my do- 
ing so would be perfectly all right and the chil- 
dren should have their certificates just the same. 

I notice I have omitted the names, which you 
will find on book list enclosed. 

With best wishes for the continued success of 
your work, ! am, Very truly yours, 

ELINOR L. HAYES, 
Rollins Fork, 
King George Co., Va. 
Rappahannock School,’ Westmoreland county. 


“SM 


Buckner, Va., April 29, 1915.. 

Dear Sir,—Please find enclosed formal report of 
our League. 

In order that you will understand our work 
here it is necessary that | tell you about our school 
before the league was organized. 

When the people decided to have a schoo! a: 
Buckner they appealed to the county for funds. 
They were promised $1,500 and Mr. Chas. Reiaei- 
bach gave two acres of ground in a good location. 
Prof. V. N. Maucher made plans and specifications 
and the building was erected, costing $2,300. For 
some inexplicable reason the county gave only 
$500 of the $1,000 promised, consequently we owe 
$5300. We wished to continue the work for our 
school, but we lacked organization. Then the 
Leagve—lons may it live—came. Through the 
interest of Miss Lucy Coleman. Mrs. Dashiell came 
and organized our League, electing Mrs. H. R. 
Terrell, president. 

In spite of the usual we'-blanketisms to the 
effect that the League wouldn’t live a month, it 
is seven months old and growing. We owe ouc 
suecess principally, to the splendid co-operation of 





the men, especially Mr. J. H. Quisenberry, county 
agent and demonstrator. 

On one ideal plowing day about twenty of the 
leading farmers came to grade the grounds. At 
another meeting Mr. Quisenberry gave a lecture 
and demonstration on orcharding. 

Plans have been made to plant shrubs on the 
school grounds this autumn. The $8.25 mentioned 
in the report was raised to pay for an extra team 
for one of the school wagons when the roads were 
very bad. We have Visiting, Good Roads, House 
and Grounds, Health and Entertainment Commit- 
tees. Our members are all enthusiastic and we 
expect to improve our school until we have one 
of the best in the State. 

Hope I have not made this report too long. 

We would be very grateful for some of the 
pamphlets with suggestions for further work and 
a few of the Civie League Bulletins. 

Thanking you and wishing you success, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
MRS. F. REIDELBACH, Secretary. 
& © 


My dear Miss Wright: 

Enclosed please find report of the White Oak 
School and Civic League. This report covers the 
time from September 29, 1914, (or the date on 
which we were organized) up to the beginning of 
this month. I hope our next report may be a 
mvech better one. 

We have at times labored under many difficul- 
ties, but if there are at least a faithful few, they 
manage with their great zeal to carry along even 
those who do not take great interest in League 
work. I certainly think the League a grand or- 
ganization as a whole. From our own experience 
here we must say it is a great help. ! must say 
from my own exrerience that if it was not for 
the League my family would probably have for- 
saken this community for one where all patrons 
are able to co-operate. but the League here has 
heen a great help in vniting us, and | shall always 
have a good word for the C. O. E. A.. which I 
think is doing great good al] over the State. 

Wishing you great success in your grand and 
noble work I am 

Very sincerely your friend 
VI. M. KOHONT. 


a et J 


MT. VIEW CIVIC LEAGUE 


Due to bad weather and the members being 
hucsv our Learre was not re-organized until Jan- 
vary, 1915, We however observed Patrons’ Day 
on the 22d of November. — 

A program bv the school children, consisting of 
songs. recitations and dialogues, was very suc- 
cessfullv rendered after which ice cream, cake and 
home-made candv were sold for the benefit ot the 
Lepzrve, clearing about $8.25. 

Our next vrogram was tne twenty-second of 
Februavtv. The invitations were made by the chil- 
dren of the school Drawing parer was used for 
the invitations. The proverbial hatchet was 
painted on the outside and the invitation read as 
follows: 

Tn henor of George Washington, 
The father of ovr nation 

Vit. View has planned 

To entertain its friends 

And here’s your invitation. 
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That night we had about one hundred and fifty 
present and again sold ice cream. 

On the fifteenth of March we greatly surprised 
the people by announcing a minstrel show which 
was to be given at the schoolhouse by some mem- 
bers of the Oakland League, we to receive one- 


half the door receipts. 


All our former entertainments had been free 
and when we announced that twenty-five cents 
admission Was to be charged we were very much 


afraid that we would not have a large crowd 
and if we had listened to rumors we would have 
called it off, but all of us being of the opinion 
that “nothing ventured, nothing gained,’’ we went 
on and the result was that the players were 
greeted with a crowded house. Our door receipts 
were sixteen dollars, giving us eight dollars clear 
for our venture Then we also took in two dollars 


and ninety cents ($2.90) for cream giving us 
a total of $10.90 and we closed our doors that 
night feeling much happier than when we opened 
them 

Our last entertainment was a play, “‘Fun on the 
Podunk Limited’? in which the patrons, pupils and 


teachers took part, there being twenty-five char- 
acters. On this we practiced faithfully for about 
two months and presented the play on the twenty- 
third of April, clearing twenty-nine dollars and 
seventy cents ($29.70.) 

Although we did not have many meetings, I feel 
that we have accomplished something and cer- 
tainly under difficulties for there were not many 
to give us the encouragement that we needed. 


s1 


Still “Perseverance conquereth all things.”’ 
! 
\ good example here for every county in the 
State Get the children to study the history of 


their county 


The Reams School and Civic League has a 
membership of thirty-four and has held six regu- 
lar meetings this session. Miss Agnew was with 
us in Mareh and addressed the few present, but 
owing to a death in the community we held no 


meeting 
I 


We bought a piano last fall and paid $125.00 
cash. We now have enough to make the next 
payment, meet the other various expenses and 
leave a balance of about $55.00 for the last pay- 
ment 

I suppose the most interesting and helpful meet- 
ing of the session came off on April 20th. Last 


fall, Hon. P. H. Drewry visited our school, and 
offered a medal to the child writing the best 
paper on Dinwiddie Mir. T. S. Beckwith gave a 
f books for the second best paper. On the 


set ol 

above mentioned date, our. last League meeting 
was held, the papers read, and the prizes awarded 
by Hon. Drewry and Mr. Beckwith. This gen- 
erous offer will doubtless bring lasting good to 


our community and honor to these gentlemen. 
The membership of our League is not so large 
2s it has been This ig due to the fact that we 
have no children enrolled at present, but they 
have a Junior League This has done very well. 
We have a membership of about forty. They have 
hought several books for library, a dictionary and 
map for their intermediate room, given a small 
donation to the Tomato Club, served refreshments 
twice, and have on hand money to invest in some- 
thing useful for the upper room—we want a Vir- 


ginia map 
We weel that the League is an essestial for the 


welfare of the school, and I trust it may in th: 
future accomplish great things. 


Teachers should show this report to the Juni 
Leaguers in their schools. 


S&S MS MS 


REPORT OF BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL JUNIOR IM 
PROVEMENT LEAGUE FOR THE 
SESSION OF 1914-15 


As our Junior League is organized in the high 
school department only, our enrollment never 
seems large. It is made up, however, of practi- 
cally all the ‘live’? high school pupils, and has 
thirty-one members. 

Our regular meetings are held on the second and 
fourth Fridays of each month. Election of offi- 
cers for the coming term is substituted for the 
literary program on the second Friday in Octo- 
ber and the second Friday in February. After the 
installation of regular officers, the president ap- 
points two standing committees. The program 
committee prepares each program four weeks in 
advance, and the chairman reads the programs for 
the two suecessive meetings on each league after- 
noon. Thus every program is read twice before 
the day it is given. The Financial Committee sits 
in judgment in cases of fining for unprepared 
work or violations of League rules, and collects 
the fines. It also looks over the books of the 
retiring treasurer. 

We have no dues, but a collection is taken up 
at each meeting by the treasurer. League mem- 
bers always answer to roll call with a quotation, 
the subject or author being chosen by the pro- 
gram committee. 

Six boys and twelve girls have completed the 
reading course in addition to their regular paral- 
lel English work. 

April the sixth, “Library Day’’ and ‘Patrons’ 
Day’’ were observed by a special program, pre- 
pared by the Junior League. Easter invitations, 
made by some League girls, were sent to all pa- 
trons, all trustees, some outside friends, and ths 
division superintendent. The regular order of 
business was followed, until after the program, 
when home-made candy was sold and an art ex- 
hibit guessing contest was conducted for the visi- 
tors. During the singing of the last song, collec- 
tion was made of ten books and several dollars 
for the library fund. 

On April the ninth an _ entertainment was 
given to raise money for the piano. The main 
feature of this entertainment was a cantata, for 
which the League girls had made, not only almost 
all the costumes, but dozens of crepe paper flow- 
ers for decorations. The boys and girls did ail 
they could to make natural scenery at small ex- 
Stumps, trees, logs, sod, and leaves were 
brought. Trees were made stable, yet transporr- 
able, for ease in dismantling scenes, All of these 
extras were accomplished while lessons were be- 
ing recited, just as usual, daily rehearsals were 
after school, except when an occasional recess was 
sacrificed and when an evening dress-rehearsa: 
was given. The League members felt well repaid 
for work and sacrifice when, in a small town on 
the evening of the first electric storm of the sea- 
son, they drew, and held the attention of a forty- 
four dollar, forty-cent crowd. As a result, the 
last payment has been made on the piano, se- 


pense. 
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cured by the school in 1912, in exchange for the 
old piano, a cracked, broken-down affair, which 
directed the thoughts of its hearers toward the 


nsane asylum, plus $340.00. The $340.00 has 
been paid almost exclusively by the Junior Im- 
provement League. 

Our League always subscribes for ‘Current 
Kvents.”’ 

Last winter, a committee was appointed to see 
about getting a basketball. The committee acted, 
and now our girls have a Spalding ball and a 
court, fully equipped at slight expense. Some 


money was given by teachers, but almost all was 
raised by small donations from League girls. Our 
girls now have active exercise at recess, a mucu 
needed improvement to our school. 

There have been several other improvements 
here during this session, but those mentione‘’l 
above are due entirely to the work and the spirit 
of the Junior Improvement League. 


SM 


REPORT OF THE SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUE 


OF FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


On the afternoon of October 30, 1914, at half 
past three o’clock, a large number of interested 
citizens of Front Royal, and patrons of the High 
School, met at the call of Professor Fearnow, 
(Principal of the Front Royal High School), in 
the auditorium of the High School building and 
organized the much-needed ‘‘School and Civic 
League of Front Royal, Va.’’, with the following 
officers: ® 
Mrs. Irving A. Buck; 1st Vice-Pres.. 


President, 
Mr. C. A. Ford; 2d Viee-Pres., Prof. M. L. Fear- 
now; Secretary, Mrs. W. J. Kendrick; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. L. Jones. 


The object of this league, as explained by Pro- 
fessor Fearnow, is to bring the town into closer 
sympathy with the school, to improve the school] 
building and grounds, and to secure funds for this, 
and to assist 
when needed. 

Our league has contributed the necessary fee 
to the State association to assist in general league 
work. 
sent as a delegate to 
Lessue conference at 


Was 
State 


Professor Fearnow 
represent us in the 
Richmond. 

At the suggestion of Miss Tice, a day in Febru- 
ary was set apart as Tag Day, the receipts from 
this being forty-four dollars and twenty-five cents. 

On Saturday night, May 10th, Misses Tice and 
Jones, with an able corps of assistants, gave a 
theatrical entertainment, consisting of two plays, 
in the Opera House, for the benefit of the league, 
realizing fifty-five dollars and ten cents. 

A Boy Scout organization, under the 
of the league, is just going into effect. 

The school grounds are being improved, a debt 
on books for the school library has been liquidat- 
ed, and the town is interested in laying a concrete 
walk on the street in front of the school grounds. 

The league started with twenty-seven charter 
members, and has grown to sixty-two. 

Though we made a beginning in the 
abundant work least feel that we 


auspices 


have not 
before us, we at 


are a living league. 
MRS. 
MRS. W. J. 


President. 
Secretary. 


IRVING A. BUCK, 
KENDRICK, 





in the furthering of any civic work 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


To all teachers who attend the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition in San Francisco, Ginn and 
Company are extending a cordial invitation to 
visit their exhibit in the Palace of Education. 
In this exhibit there are displays showing how 
text-books are made, striking facts about the 
text-book business, motion pictures, and an in- 
teresting collection of early American school 
books. There is also a rest room which has 
been made attractive with chairs, tables, desks, 
a fire-place. and other furnishings in the New 
England Colonial style. 

Teachers will find this a comfortable place 
te use as their headquarters at the Exposition 
grounds. An attendant who is familiar with 
all the details of the Exposition will be found 
ready to render any possible services at Ginn 
and Company's booth and to offer suggestions 
about seeing the Exposition, which. by the 
Way, covers an area over two miles in length. 
Each teacher who visits Ginn and Company's 
exhibit is presented with a facsimile copy of 
the New England Primer and an attractive 
souvenir pamphlet printed in two colors, en- 
titled “Quality and Cost.” 

If you are net vet sure of your San Fran- 
cisco address it may be convenient to have 
yeur mail sent as follows: Care of Ginn and 
Company. Panama-Pacifie Exposition. Palace 


of Education. San Francisco. 


ONE LIST OF “BEST BOOKS” 
This list wes chosen by 
as follows: 
“The Encounter,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
“Sinister Street,” volume Il, by Compton Macken- 


the London Nation and is 


“The Demi-Gods,” by James Stephens. 


“The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” by H. G. Wells. 
“The Three Sisters,” by May Sinclair. 

“The Price of Love,” by Arnold Bennett. 

“The New Road,” by Neil Munro. 

“Children of the Dead End,” by Patrick McGill. 


“Vandover and the brute,” by Frank Norris. 

“The World Set Free,” by H. G. Wells. 

“The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists,” by 
ert Tressall. 

“Time and Thomas Waring,” by Morley Roberts. 

“Hail and Farewell,—Vale!”’ by George Moore. 

“The Flying Inn,” by G. K. Chesterton. 

“When Ghost Meets Ghost,” by William de Morgana, 

“Change,” by Joseph Conrad, 


Rob- 
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Eimong the Colleges 


NIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A “Perso. Memoir of the Life and Services of 
Scott Shipp, | Colonel Jenning C, Wise, is a small 
interestin hocklet Iblished by some of General 
Shipp’s friend 

A number of copie ire in the hands of Mr. G. D. 
Lotcher, of | j hn, for distribution 

Colcnel H. C. Ford attended a meeting of the State 
Board of Education in Richmond recently 

Colonel J. C. Wi iidressed 4 meeting of the Rich- 
mond Foreign Relief Association at Richmend, on the 
“Evolution of the German Philosophy of War.” 

Colonel G { DbVvrd and Major Sales spent some 
time in Richmond recently making arrangements for 
the cad 

The cor] ill leave Lexington on June 2d, arri\ 
ing in Richmend that night 

They will irtered in the Gray Armory, and 
on the foilowi day i articipate in the Reunion 
parades. On the morning of the 4th a tour of the 
battlefield irrounding the city will begin. The 
march will it ide Seven Pine Irazier’s Farm, 
Curles Ne Farm 

The corps will he in charge of Colonel Byrd. 


A recent letter to General Nichols from a Chinese 


emissary s¢ infor ion of graduates who might 
be willing t o to China as military instructors in 
military inst tions 4 number of first classmen 
signified thelr illingness to consider a satisfactor)s 
offer 

During the menth Major General W. C. Gorgas, 
Surgeon General | S. A., addressed the cadets on 
“Sanitation from a Military Standpoint.” In his ad- 
dress Genet Gorga made menticgn of the good 
work done by the V. M. J men in Panama—and in 
particular, S. B. Williamson who was in charge of 
one of the nes 

On May 15th nnive iry of the Battle of New- 
market—the usual ceremonies were held and homage 
paid to the memory of the dead heroes who fell on 


that day 

Mr. M. W. Lee, State Student Secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A., ga\ in illustrated lecture in the Jackson 
Memoria! Hal! 

The Y. 
year are: 

President-—F. EF. Zea 

Vice-President—H. T. Chittum 

Secretary and Trensurer—P. J. Marshall. 

The Cadet Dialectic S6ecietv elected the following 
men for next year 

President ‘ollin 

Vice-President—Porter 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mettenheimer. 

Parliamentarian—Chapin, C 


elected for V M. I. next 


FINAL FROGRAMME 
Friday, June IS 


9:00 P. M 


Opening Hop 


Saturday, June 19 


Guard Mounting. 


9:00 A. M. 
; Battalion Inspection preceded by Re- 


6:00 P. M 
view 

Gymnasium Exhibition. 

Informal Hop. 


8:30 P. M 
10:00 P. M. 


Sunday, June 20 


9:9O0 A. M 
11:00 A. M. 


Guard Mounting. 

Religious Exercises in the Jackson Me 
incrial Hall. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
Manly, of Chicago. 


Monday, June 21 


9:00 A. M.—Guard Mounting. 

9:30 A. M Battalion Parade. 

$30 P.M battalion Drill and Butts Manual. 
6:00 P. M Battalion Review before Board of Vis 


iters followed by Battalion Parade. 


10:00 P.M Final German 


Tuesday, June 22—Alumni Day 


9:00 A. M. 
10:00 A. M. 
$:30 P.M. 
6:00 P. M 


Guard Mounting. 

Combat Exercise 

Special Drills. 

Battalion Review before 
Graduation Parade. 

9:00 P.M Cotillion Club Hop. 


Attack and Defens« 


Alumni 


Wednesday, June 23 


9:00 A. M.—Guard yjounting. 
11:00 A. M.—Graduation Exercises in Jackson Me 
moria!l Hall. 
1. Opening Prayer. 
2. Announcement of Distinctions. 
+>. Valedictory, by Cadet R. H. Spessard. 
1. Presentation of Diplomas and Degrees 
>. Announcement of Honors. 
The John H. French Medal. 
Garnett Andrews Cup. 
Garnett Andrews Prize 
U. S. Army Anpoint. 
6. Award cof Cincinnati Medal, by Hon. H 
D. Floed. 
Award of Jackson-Hope Medals, by Hon. 
H. A. Dupont. 
S. Address, by Hon. W. A. Watson. 
9%. Final Formation—Publication of Pro- 
inetions. 
10:30 P. M.—Final Ball 
F. A. SHUFELDT, JR., 
Correspondent. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


On April 21st, President Nathan F. Barrett, of the 
Landscape Architects of America addressed the stu- 
dents in the College chapel. 

In the course of Mr. Barrett's remarks, he called 
attention to the fact that there are Gnly fifteen land- 
scape artists in the United States, and the work was 
practically unknown. However, the speaker showed 
that the profession was both useful, as well as orna- 
mental, and that it is just as practical as any other 
scientific work. 

In concluding his remarks, the speaker pictured 
an ideal road from Richmond to Newport News, and 
made a plea for the study of landscape architecture, 
not only for the pleasure such study is sure to afford, 
but also for its commercial value. 

On Friday, Avril 23d, the campus and buildings of 
William and Mary were crowded with both young 
and old to attend the third Feninsula School Fair. 
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The distinguishing characteristic of this fair was 
he vast improvement over the two previously held. 
There seems to have grown up a friendly rivalry 
imong the counties and towns on the peninsula, and 
the result is some work of a very high grade. 

After viewing the exhibits in the gymnasium and 
main building, the crowd moved out to Cary Field to 
iear an address by Hen. A. J. Montague on the sub- 
ect of “Education and Citizenship.” The grandstand 
was packed with visitors, while the speaker’s stand 
was surrounded by students, who listened with mark- 
ed attention to the eloyuent words of the speaker. 

While a list of prizes and hcnors is too long to 
print here, the fact that all parts of the peninsula 
ame in for a share showed that they are all alive 
o the interests and advantages or education. 

Frot. H. E. Bennett, the director of the fair, is to 
congratulated on the success of the fair. 

Ben Greet with his woodland piayers, entertained 
large audiences both afternoon and evening of May 
ISth, with “She Stoops to Conyuer” and “Tempest.” 
\Vhile parts of the latter seemed a little slow at 
imes, the unusually attractive manner in which 
\riel took her part, helped to overcome other faults. 

Ben Greet is always ready with an attractive pro- 
‘ram, and we are glad to hear of his coming. Many 
thanks are due Prof. John Tyler for his efforts in get- 
ting the company here, and making the show a suc- 
cess in every way. 

For the second time within three years, William 
and Mary was successful over the other colleges and 
universities of the State, when Mr. H. L. Harris, of 
Coeburn, Virginia, won,the medal! in the “Virginia 
Inter-collegiate Oratorical Contest” held this year at 
Salem, Virginia. Since he was competing against, not 
only the leading colleges, but the universities as 
well, this is a very high honor for Mr. Harris, and 
William and Mary is justly proud of her young son. 

The Tidewater Interscholastic Meet was held on 
Cary Field, under the auspices of William and Mary 
College, on Saturday, May 22d. William and Mary 
\cademy acted as host on this occasion. We always 
welcome in our midst such manly little fellows as the 
secondary schools of the surrounding country send us 
every year to compete in these contests. 

Another literary victory for William and Mary was 
won when Messrs. George L. Ferguson and H. L. 
Harris were victorious over Roanoke College in a 
debate which took place in the college chapel here. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
Farmville, Va. 


The pupils of the seventh grade of the Training 
“chool in their industrial work undertook to fit up 
ithe office of their supervisor and have made it the 
most attractive in the building. The boys made a 
‘ouch for which the girls made the mattress; they 
rocheted sets of table mats and sold them and with 
the proceeds purchased a cover for the couch. They 
have also supplied hem-stitched curtains and a sten- 
‘iled table cover, and several sofa pillows. 

An art exhibit consisting of over four hundred 
pictures from the Emery Prints and the Braun Pic- 
‘ures was secured under the joint auspices of the 
Training School and the Farmville High School anc 
vas open for a week in the town Armory. 

The new officers of the Student Government Asso- 
ciation have recently been elected, as follows: Presi- 





dent, Miss Marie E. Noell, of Johnson City, Tenn.; 
Senior Vice-President, Miss Mary M. Macon, of Lon- 
don Bridge, Va.; Junior Vice-Presidents, Misses Con 
way Howard, of Delton, Va., and Esther Covington, 
of New Church, Va.; Secretary, Miss Kate L. Giddens, 
of Norfolk, Va. 

Ata recent meeting of the Faculty a School Peace 
League was organized and the following telegram 
sent: 

President Wocdrow Wilson, 
Washington, D. C. 

All faith in your judgment and resolution! What- 
ever inay come, we pledge you our confidence and 
support. We hope our nation may stand as a special 
example for the peaceful settlement of international 
differences. 

Faculty and Students of the State Normal School, 

Farmville, Va. 

The following reply was received from the Presi- 
dent’s Secretary: 

My dear Friends: 

The President has asked me to thank you heartily 
for your kind message of May 12th, and to assure 
you that he deeply appreciates this generous expres- 
sion of confidence and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jj. P. Tumulty, 
Secretary to the President. 


The Honcrs in the Senior Class have been awarded 
as fGllows: First Honor, Miss Beulah Ford Scott, of 
Portsmouth; Second Honor, Miss Mary Catherine 
Hill, of Martinsville. In awarding these honors, stu- 
dents whose combined grades in academic work and 
in teaching come nearer to “A” than to “B” are con- 
sidered and in making the final decision, personality, 
general force and ability us a leader are taken into 
account. 

The other ycung ladies of the class who received 
honorable mention were: Misses Mary Codd, Marga- 
ret Coversten, Elizabeth Ewald, Louisc Harvey, Pearl 
Moore, Christine MacKan, Sallie Perkins, Mary Rum- 
bough, Marnetta Souder, Mabel Spratley, Josephine 
Wavts and Gertrude Welker. 

The Spelling Bulletin, recently published, is receiv- 
ing very general endorsement; a number of copies 
have been ordered for use in the Horace Mann School 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

The Coburn Players were at the School on May 
12th and 13th, presenting The Yellow Jacket, The 
Imaginary Sick Man and Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Ye Old English Mave Festival was presented on the 
afternoon of May 14th on the campus, by the pupils 
of the Training School and quite an elaboraie pro- 
gram was carried out. The suite of the little 
jvueen was preceded by her herald, riding a horse 
with red panoply; next came a procession of kinder- 
garten children and first grade pupils with May bas- 
kets of flowers; these were followed by a band of 
fairies and then came the queen with her guard of 
honor, train bearers, jadies in waiting and flower 
zgirls—»presenting a court scene worthy of rovalty. 
After the coronation there was a series of events for 
the entertainment of Her Majesty: Court dances, 
Spanish dances, May pole dances, feats by Robin 
Hood's band, a Tarrentella, a fencing combat by the 
Guard of Honor, and at the close of the exercises a 
Recessional, “Ho, Lads and Lassies” in which the 
entire Training School took part. 

President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
Sducational and Industrial Conference at Chatta- 
nooga; he was also appointed by Governor Stuart as 
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a delegate to the World Court Congress in Cleveland, 


Ohio 

Mr. S. P. Duke, of the Department of Education 
and Director of the Training School, addressed the 
vraduating classes of the High School at Dendron on 


May 26th, and at Rocky Mount, on June Ist. 

On May 17th Universal Peace Day was observed; 
the exercises began with the singing of “The New 
America’ by the school Rev. Andrew Allan and 
Rev. T. Mowbray, both of the Presbyterian Church, 
conducted the regular opening exercises; Mr. James 
M. Grainger, Head of the Department of English, 
took charge of the program and introduced the 
speaker, Rev. Frederick Diehl, rector of the Episcopal 
Church, who gave an able and eloquent address on 
“War.” The Glee Club sang “The Hymn of Peace” 
and the exercises were closed by the singing of 
“America” by the school 

The graduating class of 1915 numbered 125, while 
about fifty students took their certificates, which 
means that the school has furnished to the State for 
the coming vear 175 teachers. 

Saturday, June 5th, was Alumnae Day; a business 
meeting in the morning, and in the evening an ad- 
dress to the alumnae by Mr. Richard C. Stokes, of 
Covington, Va., followed by a banquet. The Classes 
of 1914 and 1915, were formally received into the 
alumnae and swelled the number to nearly sixteen 
hundred 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Richard Wilkinson, of Petersburg, this being the 
Methodist year. 

Monday, June 7th, was Class Day, given over to the 
Seniors for their outdoor exercises in the afternoon 
and Class Play at night, while on Tuesday morning 
the regular graduating exercises took place, with 
Hon. Thomas S. Martin as the speaker of the occasion. 
The gift of the Senior Class this vear was one hun- 
dred dollars worth of pictures for the Training 
School. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


President J. D. Eggleston has recently been 
elected first vice-president of the Conference for 
Education in the South 

The season just closing has been a most suc- 
cessful one in athletics The baseball team has 
won every game played—/?1 in all. 

The track squad has been ably coached by 
Eranch Bocock In the first dual meet at Blacks- 
burg the Techs defeated Richmond College by a 
score of 76 to 82; in the second meet at Raleigh, 
N. C., the Techs won over A. and M. by a score 
of 67 to 49%; in the third meet, again at Blacks- 
burg, V P. I. defeated Washington and Lee: 
score, 60 to O7. In the annual track meet o 
the South Atlantie Athletic Association, held at 
faltimore, the Tech team won second place, com- 
peting with the teams of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Lee, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Georgetown University, and other colleges. 

The county agents of the Virginia Canning and 
Home Demonstration Clubs met for a five days’ 
session at the V. P. I. the first week in May. Miss 
Ella Agnew is chief of the agents and was director 
of the normal, assisted by the district agent, Miss 
Harrisonburg The twenty-seven agents 
represented counties in every section of 
Reports made were very encouraging 


seott, of 
present 


the State 


and much enthusiasm in regard to the work of the 


canning clubs was shown. One of the agents re 
ported she had enrolled 113 girls and 65 home 
members in the last year. Among the speakers 
at this meeting were Dr. Jesse Jones, Dr. N. \ 
Straughn, Miss Creswell and Miss Hunt, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; Miss Me 
Kimmon, State Agent for North Carolina; T. O 
Sandy, of Burkeville; J. W. Kinghorne, State 
Poultry Agent of Virginia; Benjamin L. Purcell, 
of Richmond: and of the V. P. I., President Eggles- 
ton, Dean Campbell, and Professors Price, Reed 
and Hutcheson. 

\ir. J. R. Hutcheson will deliver the address at 
the closing exercises of the Highland Springs anid 
Altavista High Schools. 

The commencement exercises of the V. P. I 
will be held June 11-i6th. The usual drills and 
sham battle will be features of the military de- 
partment. The baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, ot 
Richmond. Tuesday, June 15th, is Alumni Day. 
The annual address before the Alumni Association 
will be delivered by Mr. A. M. Gunst, of Rich- 
mond. Annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
at 12 o’clock, Alumni luncheon at 1 o’clock, and 
Alumni smoker at 9 o’clock, P. M. The address 
to the graduating class on Wednesday, June 16th. 
will be delivered by Judge Waller R. Staples, of 
Roanoke. 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 


The past month has been one of athletic activity 
in the Normal School because each athletic event 
added points to the score of each class who was 
contesting for the loving cup to be given on Field 
Day. The first place in tennis was won by the 
freshmen The seniors had already gained prece- 
dence in basketball. With Miss Lucile Rawlings 
as Queen of May, the dances and drills were exe- 
cuted at the May Day Fete on Friday, May 14th. 
The first place for the dances was won by the 
sophomores, On Saturday morning, May 15th, the 
field events were run off on the athletic field, and 
the rivalry was intense, but with the utmost good 
humor. These events consisted of: Swimming, 
target shooting, 50-yard dash, broad jump, relay 
race, throwing baseball, hurdle race, shuttle re- 
lay race, three-legged race, hopping relay race 

The loving cup given to the class winning the 
highest number of points was won by the seniors 
who captured 89 points. The other classes stood 
as follows: Sophomores, 73; Juniors, 66; Fresh 
men, 53. The cup was presented by the Hon 
Granville Swift. 

The Ben Greet Woodland Players will present 
“She Stoops to Conquer’ and ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” in the open air theatre in the grove to 
morrow afternoon and night. A large number of 
tickets have been sold. 

On last Saturday night e camp-fire play. “The 
Tealing Spring,’’ was given in the grove by the 
Shanandassee Camp-Fire, assisted by the Boy 
Seouts of Fredericksburg. 

Quite a number of the students and the faculty 
attended the County School Fair at Spotsvlvani: 
C.. HB: on Friday, May 7th. President Russel 
made an educational address. About forty of th 
senior class were present. Among the teacher 
who were present and assisted in judging the ex 
hibits were Miss Marshall. Dr. Smith, Mr. Harri 
son, Miss Withers, Miss Hinman, Miss Fraser, Mr 
Hamlet and Miss Atkinson 
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On May 10th the new officers of the Student 
Government Association were elected. The result 
of the voting was as follows: 

President, Miss Lucy Duval; vice-president, Miss 
Grace Beazley; second vice-president, Miss Leam 
Flippin; secretary, Miss Garland Straughan, 

It is a high testimonial to the character and fit- 
ness of these students that they were chosen by 
their fellow students as the officers of this associ- 
ation. Much credit is due Miss Theresa Lynch, 
the retiring president, and her associate officers, 
for the manner in which they have done this work 
since it was inaugurated in the Normal School last 
September. They have shown steadfastness of pur- 
pose in securing and maintaining good govern- 
ment in school, and clear judgment and decision 
in regulating any lapses of duty. These are de- 
veloping factors in any student life, therefore we 
feel too much commendation cannot be given this 
association, and we feel assured that the system 
now firmly established will continue. 

On April 24th, the department of instrumental 
musie under the direction of Miss Nora Willis gave 
a recital in the auditorium. The students who 
took part showed careful training in technique and 
expression and the music was greatly enjoyed by 
all present. 

The Randolph-Macon minstrels gave an enter- 
tainment in the auditorium on April 30th. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Chandler, Jr., attended the 
annual meeting of the Regents and Vice-Regents 
of the Mt. Vernon Association at Mt. Vernon to- 
day Mr. Chandler is a member of the board of 
visitors of Mt. Vernon. 

A military review was given on the _ school 
grounds several nights ago by the Washington 
Guards, directed and commanded by Capt. G. M. 
Harrison. After the company had completed its 
manoeuvres, the Glee Club, assisted by Miss Fra- 
ser and Miss Marshall, gave a delightful porch 
concert of patriotic airs and ballads. 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., delivered the com- 
mencement address at Surry Courthouse last week. 
He also addressed the King George County School 
Fair several weeks ago and brought back a report 
of great enthusiasm in educational affairs. 

Invitations have been sent out to commence- 
ment exercises from June 3d to 7th. There will 
be a large graduating class. Forty students will 
receive full diplomas, ten will receive household 
arts or manual arts diplomas and five will receive 
junior normal certificates. The senior class play 
will be “When Patty Went to College,” and will 
be given Thursday night, June 3d. On Friday, 
June 4th, the exhibits of the art department will 
prove of interest: in the afternoon and at night 
the Glee Club will give an open air concert. The 
alumnae luncheon on Saturday will be given at 
the Princess Anne Hotel. Rev. J. E. Hicks, of 
Danville, Va., will preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon Sunday night, and Dr. Charles W. Kent, of 
the University of Virginia, will be the speaker at 
the commencement exercises on Monday night. 

Plans for the State Summer School have been 
fully completed. A new dormitory will be used 
for the first time this summer. Despite the in- 


creased accommodations afforded by the use of 
this dormitory, so large a number of reservations 
have already been made that it is feared the dor- 
mitory space will not be able to accommodate all. 
The session begins June 23d and closes July 20th, 
followed by three days of examinations. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


The senior class of the present session numbers 
thirty-two. Three of these will receive the full 
Domestic Science diploma, one Manual Arts di- 
ploma; the others have taken the regular norma! 
courses for the preparation of teachers for the 
primary and grammar grades. 

The total enrollment for the second session, 
opening September, 1914, and closing June, 1915, 
was two hundred and ten. The personnel of the 
student body was of a very high order. Practi- 
cally all the students remained in school during 
the entire session. 

The new dormitory will be ready for use early 
in June. This new fireproof building enlarges 
the dormitory capacity of the Normal School and 
will enable this institution to admit a larger num- 
ber of students in September, 1915. The Rad- 
ford Summer Normal will open June 14th, and 
closes six weeks’ term July 23d. An _ excellent 
observation school will be conducted in connection 
with the Summer Normal. Great emphasis is 
placed on the observation school and its work in 
connection with the professional courses. The en- 
rollment during the first six weeks of the Summer 
Normal of 1914, was three hundred and thirty-six. 
The enrollment promises to be very much larger 
the coming summer. The Summer School was 
particularly remarkable for the large number tak- 
ing the courses leading to the Summer Schoo! Pro- 
fessional Certificate. 

The artesian well on the Normal School grounds 
is now connected with all the Normal, School build- 
ings and furnishes an unfailing supply of the 
purest and best water. The kitchen, bath rooms, 
and swimming pool are all abundantly supplied 
from this source. The well furnishes about forty 
gallons per minute. 

On May the 24th the Ben Greet Woodland 
Players played “The Twelfth Night’? for matinee 
and “Midsummer Night’s Dream” at night on the 
Normal School campus. On July 10th the Clifford 
Devereux Company will play on the campus of the 
Normal School before the Summer School students 
and the public. Both of these productions are 
under the direct auspices of the Normal School. 
Arrangements have also been made, in co-oper- 
ation with many of the leading citizens of Rad- 
ford, for a Chautauqua Course covering one week, 
opening August 27th, and closing September 3d. 
These attractions are only a part of the opportu- 
nities brought before the students of the Normal 
School and the public under the auspices of the 
Normal. 

The Appalachian School Improvement Founda- 
tion, with headquarters at the Normal School, has 
been particularly active for the last six months. 
On an average one lecture, address, or educational 
meeting of some kind is held under its auspices 
each day during the year. The activities of this 
Foundation are chiefly in the country and village 
districts. The purpose of the Foundation is to en- 
rich country and village life through the school 
and through local co-operative organizations of 
citizens. It touches every phase of community 
life. The Board of Trustees of this Foundation in- 
clude many of the most prominent men in the 
western part of the State. It is supported by vol- 
untary contributions. The president of the Foun- 
dation is Dr. J. P. McConnell, and the Secretary is 
Prof. W. E. Gilbert, East Radford, Virginia. 
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School Mews 


COUNTY AND WINCHESTER 


SCHOOL FAIR 


FREDERICK 


In spite of ominous locking clouds and a hazy at- 
mosphere as late as 9 o'clock in the morning, the at- 
tendance at the second annual school fair of Win- 


chester and Frederick cGunty was much larger than 
had been expected by those in charge at an early 
hour. 


As fast as the schools from the county districts 
came into town in omnibuses, hay wagons, carriages 
and almost every conceivable kind of vehicle, that 
part of the city at the intersection of Market and Cork 
streets, where the John Kerr Schools are situated, 
became clogged with humanity, and the school au- 
thorities had their hands full untangling the mix-up. 

By 11 Go clock, however, all was ready for the 
parade, and the big procession moved in excellent 








hundred of men and women are employed, gave holi- 
day part of the day. It was estimated that upwards 
of 2,500 pupils marched in the procession. 

The school officials selected Messrs. W. E. Cooper, 
Harry R. Homer and J. W. Sibert to act as judges 
and decide upon the schools making the best appear 
ance in the parade. They announced their decisions 
early this afternocGn, as follows: 

The first prize of $5 in gold, offered to the graded 
school (which included all two and_ three-roGm 
schools), was won by the Bryarly Graded School. 

The second prize of $2.50 in gold was awarded to 
the White Hall School. 

The prize of $5 in gold, offered to the Gne-room 
school was awarded to the Woodbine School. 

There was a tie between the Valley and the Opequon 
Schcols for the second prize of $2.50 in gold, and 








order It was headed |} automobiles, which were 
occupied ky members of the Common Council, mem 
bers of the County Schoel Board and other prominent 
citizens. Superintendent M. M. Lynch, who was chiet 
marshal, rode a prancing steed and carried a bannet 
upon which was painted in large gilt letters the in- 
scription, “God Bless Our Schools.” 

Following the superintendent came the Citizens’ 
Band, which rendered martia! music along the route 
of the procession, and the band was followed by the 
pupils of the Winchester schools, and some of the 
costumes worn by the pupils were decidedly uni jue 


+ 


and novel 

All the streets through which the procession passed 
were lined with patrons, parents and friends and the 
public generally This was especially true in Main 
street Business was practically suspended during 
the parade, and some of the mills, in which several 


when the fina! vote was taken it was found that the 
Gpequon School had won the prize. 

The high schools of Winchester, Middletown, Gor‘ 
end Stephens City were noe eligible to compete fo! 
any of the prizes, according to the rules of the con 
test. 

The judges who had charge of the momentous tas 
of inspecting the exhibits made by the pupils of th 
various schools of the county and city, which wer 
tastefully arranged in the rooms of the John Ker! 
School buildings, «Gmpleted their work late in th: 
afternoon. 

All the specimens of handiwork executed by th: 
school children were entered by numbers, so tha 
none of the judges knew the name of the ccntestan! 
or the school to which the pupil belonged, and in thi 
manner absolute fairness and impartiality were as 


sured. 
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A large educational rally was held in the afternoon 
in the Empire Theater, at which addresses were 
made by Dr. B. M. Peszel, principal of the Shenan- 
doah Valley Academy; Rev. Dr. J. H. Lacy, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, in Winchester; Superintend- 
ent M. M. Lynch, of the schools, and others. The 
theater was crowded by patrons and friends of the 


school, but that they are the recipients of the 
beneficent influences which it has and is exerting. 
They are not only beginning to take notice, but 
they are doing better; they are beginning to take 
part. School improvement leagues are springing 
up in almost every community, and the prejudice 
on the part of those living away from the central 











schools, and all the speakers were accorded close 
attention and interest. 

It is probable that the first installment of prize 
winners at the school fair will be published by The 
Star in the near future. 


PRAISES PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The following editorial is taken from the North- 
ern Neck News: 

As we have often remarked, there is no depart- 
ment of our government so important and so much 
to be sustained by adequate taxation and earnest 
co-operation as a2 non-sectarian public school sys- 
tem Here and there we may find some moss- 
backed conservative who does not believe in th2 
principle of public education, and while afraid to 
come ouvt in the open and say so, simply carps ai 
the methods and what he describes as ‘“‘new 
fangled fads.’’ Now there are new fangled ‘‘fads”’ 
it is true, but while these are sometimes carrie:] 
to an extreme, the public school system should be 
judged by its aggrezate results, and not by spor- 
adie instances of failure or foolishness. And the 
ageregate results of public education in Virginia are 
so snlendid, so unexvectedly gcod, considering the 
difficulties under which the system has progressed, 
that they are a complete answer to carping and 
thorough justification for every dollar expended 
The most hopeful sign of our times in Virginia is 
the evidence of a real and vital awakening on the 
part of the beneficiaries of the public school to 
the fact that they are not ‘‘patronizing’’ the 





points against the high school is dying out, and 
being merged in a worthy ambition to emulate, as 
far as possible by building fine two-room graded 
schools, which serve the double purpose of com- 
bining two one-room schools, thereby getting bet- 
ter service, and forming better feeders to the high 
schools. 


We want, while writing along this line, to say 
that the division composed of Richmond and West- 
moreland counties, is to be congratulated upon 
having a live, competent and up-to-date superin- 
tendent in Mr. Blake T. Newton. \Ir. Newton, 
during the time he has been in office has never 
flagged in his efforts to put life into the publie 
schools. He has been untiring in his efforts to 
vitalize interest in the work, from parents and 
pupils and trustees up. Teaching, in his estima- 
tion is no longer a sort of ‘‘odd-job.’’ It is to him, 
What it is in truth, an important profession, cpn- 
nected with a system which lies at the very foun- 
dation of our civilization. The writer of this edi 
torial had the privilege, the other day of attend- 
ing a meeting of the County Board of Trustees in 
one of Suverintendent Newton’s counties While 
the usual matters of business and finance, which 
have marked the meetings of the past were given 
the proper and inevitable degree of attention, Su- 
rerintendent Newton did not let the meeting stop 
there. In a purely informal, pleasant, but profit- 
able manner, subjects of vital imvortance to pu- 
pils, teachers and trustees were taken up and dis- 
cussed, pro and con. Nor were the trustees and 
superintendent content to leave and be satisfied 





DOW 
With opinions and _ discussions, Whatever was, 
after discussion, thought to be best, was adopted 
as best; as the definite policy of the Board. The 
coming school fairs will greatly help the people 
of this section to realize what a great work is be- 
ing done. They will arouse in the breasts of par- 
ents an interest and pride in the development, 
manual and mental, of their children which they 
have never felt before. The real work and de- 
velopment of the public school system of Virginia 
is just beginning, and the people are just begin- 
ning to realize its importance. Let the good work 
£O On 

LOUDOUN COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR 

With ideal weather, enthusiastic crowds in at- 
tendance, many new features and the most elab- 
orate preparations ever made for a similar event 
all complete, the fifth annual Loudoun County 
School Fair, held at Purcellville April 29th and 
20th, was without question the most successful 
ever held 


The athletic events, which occupied most of the 
first day, were very largely attended, the grounds 
had been prepared as never before and the events 
themselves were of a high order and were carried 
a precision and celerity most creditable to 


out with 


those in charge. At night a great throng assem- 
bled in the auditorium where the contests for the 
county championships, for recitation by girls and 
for declamation by boys, were held. Among the 
pleasures of the evening were the remarkably 
clever violin and piano duets by the two little 
Peston children, of Bluemont, and the excellent 


musie by the Purcellville Orchestra. This meeting 
was gracefully presided over by Prof. D. G. Cooley, 
High School and the presentation of 
medals was made in a most interesting man- 
Division Superintendent E. Albert Smith, 
county, who also served as one of 
parade on Friday. 


of Lincoln 
the 
ner by 
of Fauquier 
the judges of the 


But Friday the ‘big day’’ was a big day indeed, 
with a record crowd both during the day and at 
night. The exhibits, tastefully arranged in the 
auditorium amid a beautiful setting prepared by 
the local committee were conveniently accessible 
and were viewed by throngs of interested visitors. 
The meetings of this day, both during the day 
and night, were ably presided over by Mr. J. W. 


Gregg, to whom as chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee, much credit for the success of the entire 
fair is due 


The morning session was opened by prayer by 
Rev. F. T. Ridgeway Then followed an _ inter- 
esting address by Division Superintendent W. G. 


Edmondson, a few words of welcome by N. R. Hea- 


ton, Mayor of Purcellville, and an appropriate re- 
sponse by Prof. McManaway, of Hillsboro High 
School 

‘After this the principal speaker of the day, Hon. 
Lewis H. Machen, of Richmond, Director of the 


Legislative Reference Bureau, delivered a splendid 


address on ‘‘The Teaching of Civil Government 
and Legislation.’’ The Fair is to be congratulated 
upon having secured so able a speaker as Mr 


and it is worthy of note that he came en- 
tirely at his own expense. 

But the most spectacular, if not the most im- 
portant feature of the Fair, was the parade which 
formed about the auditorium and began its march 


Machen 


through the town shortly after the noon recess. 
Headed by the Superintendent and the Mayor of 
the town preceding the Taylorstown brass band, 
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and this followed by school officials, teachers and 
pupils of nearly all the schools of the county, it 
formed a procession more than half a mile long 
Marching two abreast, to the inspiring music o! 
the band, each school and district in its appointed 
place, with colors, banners and trophies conspicu- 
ously borne, the pupils of many schools costumed 
to represent various periods or events of American 
history, here a number of little boys riding pontes, 
there a beautiful float drawn by horses, yonder a 
number of gaily decked automobiles, all formed 
one harmonious whole, the like of which it is be- 
lieved was never seen in the county before. 

Then when all marched back to their appointed 
places in the auditorium thousands of young voices 
vied with one another in trying to make their 
various school or class yells heard above all others 
and for a time the vociferous enthusiasm of a 
large portion of young America reigned supreme 

Then after an earnest address by Superinten- 
dent Edmondson, Mr. Edward Nichols, of Lees- 
burg, than whom there is no more valued friend 
of the public schools in the county, took the plat- 
form and awarded the various prizes in his 
usually impressive manner. After this the cham- 
pionship baseball game took place on the athletic 
field and was witnessed by the largest number ot! 
spectators ever present on such an occasion. 

At night a great audience assembled in the 
auditorium to hear the Inter-High School debate 
participated in by five debaters from five high 
schools of the county. These debaters acquitted 
themselves admirably and at the conclusion the 
championship cup was gracefully presented to the 
winner by Mr. Leroy Chamberlin of Paeonian 
Springs. Presentations of other prizes were made 
by Trustees J. V. Nichols, of Purcellville, and H. 
C. Littlejohn, of Leesburg, and the meeting was 
closed with an interesting statement by Prof. O. 
L. Emerick, Secretary-Treasurer of the Fair. 

All in all the Fair was a great success. The 
whole county may justly be proud of it, for almost 
the entire county participated. 

While all who helped cannot be mentioned it is 
perhaps proper to state that no one rendered more 
arduous or more valuable service than Secretary 
Emerick and his co-workers of the School Fair 
Committee. It is also but fair, perhaps, to state 
that the excellent preparations and admirable 
manner in which the program was carried out 
were largely due to the work of the citizens’ com- 
mittees of Purcellville and vicinity under the lead- 


ership of Mr. J. W. Gregg and his able assistants 


That the Loudoun School Fair is becoming an 
institution of greater public interest each year 
there is no doubt. That it is increasing public 


the schools, as well as the efficiency of 
themselves, we may well believe, for, 
consideration should not be over- 
interest of the child.—Blue 


interest in 
the schools 
after all, the main 
looked—it is all in the 
Ridge News, May 10th. 


RICHMOND AND WESTMORELAND NEWS 
At recent meetings of the County School Boards 
of Richmond and Westmoreland counties the fol- 
lowing questions were discussed and passed upon: 
How may we secure better supervision for our one- 
room schools? It was suggested that this might 
be accomplished by placing four one-room schools 
in each district under the supervision of the prin- 
cipal of the high school of that district, the prin- 
high schoo! to spend Monday of each 


cipal of the 
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month in supervising and helping the teacher of 
one of these schools and meet his classes on Sat- 
urday. This method will bring the teachers and 
pupils of the one-room schools into closer touch 
with the high school principals, the principal be- 
sides being able to render untold assistance to the 
teachers, would become acquainted with the pupils 
who are, or should be, preparing to enter the high 
school, He would become acquainted with the 
patrons of these schools and they would feel that 
he is their principal and that they are sharing to 
a greater extent in the money they are paying him 
as the head of the district high school. The 
Boards favored this plan and adopted it with the 
understanding that each district should work it out 
a’oug the lines thought best by the board of that 
district. 

What should be the qualifications of the teacher 
of the one-room school? The Boards were unan- 
imously in favor of raising the salaries of this class 
of teachers wherever possible, and opposed fs 
sending young, inexperienced teachers into these 
schools. 

The Boards decided that in order to teach in 
the one-room schools of this division the gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools must attend a nor- 
mal school and there pursue a course in profes- 
sional training. The Boards went on record as 
endorsing professional training as a great aid to 
teaching efficiency. Westmoreland county has a 
supervisor of colored schools; Richmond county 
made an appropriation for this work, and through 
the division superintendent made application to 
the Jeannes Fund for aid in securing a supervisor. 

BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 


COLORED SCHOOL LEAGUE IN ACCOMAC 


Margaret A. Davis, one of the colored teachers 
of Accomac county, writes the following letter to 
Supt. Joynes, telling of the formation and good 
work accomplished by the school league of which 
she is a member: 

Kind Sir: 

I am writing to tell you about our organiza- 
tion and what it has done. Its name is The 
Union Education League of Mappsville. W. J. 
Laws is president; Jennie Northam, secretary: 
John T Davis, corresponding secretary, and 
George Fosquie, treasurer. We have raised and 
have in hand $750.00. Last Friday we cleaned off 
most of the brush from the schoolhouse grounds. 
When you get ready to meet us, we will call our 
people together. We feel really glad that you are 
going to build us a schoolhouse. Most of our fam- 
ilies are large and we feel that we need a school. 
We believe that vou people are God-sent. We 
have been praying to the Lord to teach us how to 
better the condition of our people, and we know 
that this school will be the right kind and will 
help us to lead better lives. We feel that in 
building this school, you will be truly lending to 
the Lord. When it is completed we are anxious to 
build a pastor’s house near it so that our minis- 
ter can be on the ground and help our people. 

Qur league appointed the following committee 
to co-operate with you: Peter Davis, Assawoman;: 
Rev. John Collans, Assawoman; L. L. Davis, Nel- 
sonia; Joseph Croper, Nelsonia; James Trador, 
Modesttown. 

I told you that I would send you the news so 
that vou could put it in the school paper if you 
thought best. MARGARET A. DAVIS. 


SCHUYLER SCHOOL LEAGUE. 


Just a few words in regard to our League at 
Schuyler. We organized in December, 1912. The 
first year we did not do very much, but since then 
we have had a number of lectures and school en- 
tertainments. We have had Floyd Featherston 
and Company here twice, also Dr. Sears, under 
the same management. We have had this year to 
lecture Prof, Hall-Quest and Dr. Roy K. Flanna- 
gan—we are also expecting Dr. Lambeth before 
school closes to give us a lecture on “How to 
Know the Trees.”’ 

With the money we made we put a new fence 
around part of the school grounds, made a cinder 
walk and have stone here for a walk from the 
steps to the gate. We bought curtains for the 
stage, and oiled the auditorium; had the piano 
tuned twice and bought a basketball set for the 
girls and a baseball outfit for the boys. 

For the improvement of the grounds we have 
had trees planted with the help of one of our 
patrons. We have seven flower gardens which 
have been beautiful this spring. 

We will have our last League meeting next Sat- 
urday as we do not have meetings except during 
the school year. At each meeting of the League 
we find that if we have some form of entertain- 
ment, the attendance is better. If we can’t pro- 
cure a speaker we have songs, recitations, and 
readings by home talent. We have _ thirty-five 
members this year. 

We had a play this spring and made $20. We 
have made _ since our League jas organized 
$113.25. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNE E. COPP, Pres. 

Schuyler, Nelson county, Va. 


ROCKBRIDGE DIVIDED ON 
SUFFRAGE 

The sharp division in Rockbridge on that prom- 
inent question, equal suffrage, was brought out in a 
debate among representatives of the high schools 
which for two hours held the interest of a large audi- 
ence in the Lexington High School auditorium Mon- 
day morning, says the Lexington News of April 12th. 

Superintendent Earle K, Paxton presided at the 
debate, explaining that literary societies had this ses- 
sion been rated as part of the English course in all 
the high schools, and this discussion would afford 
an example of what they were doing. The debate was 
one of much merit, brought out with vigor the stand 
ard arguments on each side, and did it in a way to 
much entertain the audience, in large measure made 
up of representatives from the schools who had con- 
testants Gn the platform. Rev. D. N. Yarbro opened 
the exercises with prayer. 

After the general debate two minutes was allowed 
each speaker in rebuttal, the rule being strictiy en 
forced by former Superintendent G. W. Effinger, with 
watch in hand. The Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, of New 
Providence, announced the honors in debate to the 
affirmative, and the medal was awarded to Miss Eva 
Yarbro. Associated with him as judges were Messrs. 
R. Eubank Witt and F. J. Beckwith. 

At an afternoon session, beginning at % o'clock, 
there was competition among representatives of the 
schools in recitation and reading. The jist of partici- 
pants with subjects was as follows: 

Recitation—Miss Pauline Miley, of Fairfield, “The 
Contest in the Arena.” Miss Dora Shafer, of Palmer, 


YOUNG EQUAIL. 
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“Knee Deep in June Miss Corneiia Lewis, of Wesi{ 
View, “The Maid of Orleans Emmett Poindexter, 
of Glasgow ‘Regulus’ Return to Carthage.” Nelson 
Brown, of Lexington The New South.” 

Reading Miss Natalie Alphin, of Highland Belle, 
“Too Late for the Train.” Miss Frances Hess, of Fair 
field, “Helen Keller \iiss Pearle Black, of Palmer, 
‘A Scene at Natural brides 

The medal in recitation was awarded to Emmett 
Poindexter, and that in reading to Miss Pearle Black. 
Hon. H. St. G. Tucker made the announcement ol! 
prizes on behalf of the judges In doing so he ex- 


pressed his regret that no boy entered the reading 
contest and offered for the next contest In reading a 
venty dollars to a bov who could 


special prize of t 


secure the medal The other judges were Dr. T. J. 
Farrar and Dr. E, F. Shannon 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT CF PRINCI- 
PALS OF THE VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIR- 
GINIA, JUNE 17 AND 18, 1915 


All principals cf the Virginia Public Schools are 
cordially and urgently requested to attend the meet 
ing of the Department of Princivals of the State 
Teachers Association, which will be held at the 


University of Virginia, June 17 and 18, 1915. 

The appointment of delegates is not necessary, 
since all the rincipals of Virginia schools are eli 
sible to take part in the discussions and deliberations 


of 


the meeting: and but little time will be given to 
formal or prepared addresses, as the work of the 
meeting is to be of a business like and _ practical 
character 

Some of the objects of the meeting are, to perfect 
a stronger, more effective, and vital organization of 


the principals of the State, to bring them into closer 
touch with each other, and to magnify the profession 


of teaching 


Amone the various guestions or topics to receive 
special consideration and discussion are the follow- 
ing: 

1. How to induce young men and women of the 


highest type of ability and scbolarship to make teach 
ing their lite long wo 

Recent statements made by gentlemen in _ posi- 
tions te know, make it plain that unless something 
is done very soon the teachers’ pension fund will 
certainly lapse. What can we principals do to prevent 
such a grave injustice to the teachers of Virginia? 
We believe the weighty importance of this question 
alene is sufficient to make this meeting of principals 
positively imperative. Shall the teachers of Virginia 
be compelled to continue paying a tax of one per 
cent. of their already miserably poor salaries, with 
but little hope of their ever becoming beneficiaries? 
3. For what length of time should principals be 
appointed? What are their legal responsibilities? 
and what authority do they really possess? 

!. What are the best means by which the wisdom, 
efficiency, and experience of the principals of Virginia 
may be utilized in the improvement of the public 
schools of the State? 

5. What do the principals of the Virginia schools 
really stand for as an organization? Anything? 
Something? or nothing? 

6. Judicious and injudicious school punishments. 
Should corporal punishment be abolished? What 
should he dene with incorrigibles? 

Duties of the principal to his pupils, teachers, 


» 


a. 


patrons, himself, school officers, and to his fellow 
principals. 


S. Some mistakes being made in our public school 


system. 
After a discussion of these subjects, the principals 
Will place their convictions or conclusions upon 


record. 

Let us make the spirit of the meeting co-operative 
and fraternal. The teachers should constitute the 
grandest brotherhood on earth, with sympathy and 
harmony in all the ranks. Let our discussions be 
free, frank, and Courteous, with antagonism toward 
none, but imbued with the spirit of helpfulness to- 
ward the officers and teachers of the State, who are 
extending a helping hand to thousands of our Vir 
ginia boys and girls. 

The following gentlemen will be present and de- 
liver practical and helpful addresses: Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, R. C. Stearnes, Superintendent 
Harris Hart, Algar Woolfolk, President Virginia 
State Teachers’ Association, and Dr. Charles G. 
Maphis, of the University of Virginia. 

Opening session, June 17, at 9:30 A. M. 

ROBT. SNAVELY, President, 
Roanoke, Va. 
D. N. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
Gold Hill, Va, 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 

The programs of the recent educational confer- 
ence held at the Radford Normal School were rich in 
variety and content. 

It is frequently the case that musical programs 
While highly interesting in themselves, are produc- 
tive of but little future good. 

Such cannot be said of the conference of the South- 
west Virginia Music Association planned and presided 
over by Miss T. C. Baird, head of the Music Depart- 
ment of R. S. N. and president of the Association. 

At this conference was gathered from all of South- 
west Virginia such a group of musicians as to give 
the several hundred anditGrs present a program 
equal to those offered by Metropolitan performers. 

Every phase of music was represented on the inter 
sting program, and the splendid vocal and instru- 
mental numbers, as Well as the helpful discussions 
and able addresses, were fully appreciated by the 
large audience, 

To say that interest in musical education in South- 
west Virginia has been vastly increased through the 
medium of the unbounded enthusiasm created by the 
musicians and speakers who came together from 
neighboring cities, is not merely voicing an impres- 
sion, but is making a statement of pure facts. 

The growth of the musical profession in Virginia 
has been greatly retarded on account of the lack of 
such gatherings, programs and concerts. 

Those most intimately connected with the move- 
ment realize that a new epoch in music has been 
reached in this section of the State, for the interest, 
co-operation, enthusiasm and attendance far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of the committees 
in charge. 

The purposes of this organization which is still in 
the swaddling clothes of existence, are: To raise the 
standard of music in the State. 

To further the spread of music by encouraging its 
use in the public schools. 

To seek to organize music-clubs in towns where 
there now are none. 

To aid civic and social conditions by introducing 
community singing into rural sections. 

To create a board of examiners for music teachers. 

To encourage local teachers and composers. 
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To become a part of the State Federation of Clubs 
and of the National FederatiGn of Music Clubs in order 
that the benefit of intercourse of ideas may be felt, 
and that the influence of the Association may be far- 
reaching. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of such confer- 


ences and cGncerts at the Annual Educational Con- 
ferences for in this direction lies at once the inspira- 
tion and goal of musical education. 

Musicians of ability in every branch of the work 
met for the first time and joined hands in a common 
purpose and work. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


APRIL REPORTS 


We have asked the city council of Alexandria for an 
additional appropriation of $3,452.20—the amount 
necessary to continue the schools. Our estimate for 
the year was $32,438.50, but the city appropriated 
only $50,460.11, which would have made a shortage of 
$1,978.39. This amcGunt was increased by $1,473.91 
owing to the fact that we were compelled to rent a 
portion of a building for school purposes. This was 
not anticipated by us in our first estimate. The work 
on the high school building was commenced April 
hth. <A special committee of the city council has 
charge of the construction of the building. The city 
school board has nothing to do with the erection of 
the building; the city has assumed charge of the 
whole thing. W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 

Ss © ff 

The office work has been ,unusually heavy this 
mcnth and this has kept me from doing any work 
in the schools of Augusta county. The far greater 
number of the schools as reported open during the 
month were in session only a few days to make up 
time lost during the session. 

F. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
a a) 

The board of supervisors of Brunswick county 
postponed the laying of the school levy for more 
definite informaticn as to the effect of the new tax 
laws. R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 

@S © 

The following is from the report of our school 
nurse, Danville, Va.: “The open air school is a suc- 
cess. We have twenty-two children in the school. 
They have improved in every way. All have gained 
in weight, from three to ten pounds.” 

F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 
MS © Of 

Gloucester has made a seven months’ term in every 
single and double room school, some few eight 
months, and her high schools full nine months. We 
greatly enjoyed the visit of Mr. Terrell and if he 
could have been oftener, it would greatly help us. 
Come again, Brother Terrell. Our session, which 
will close the first of June, has been record-breaking 
for enrollment, average attendance, less friction, and 
general improvement. R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 

& . e 

The town council of Emporia appropriated $4,009.00 
and the board of supervisors of Greenesville county 
$2,000.00 towards building a high school in the town 
of Emporia. HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 

SS © of 

We have assurance that the supervisors of Isle of 
Wight county will raise the tax levy throughout the 
county, making it fifty cents in each district. We 
were delighted to have Mr. Lincoln with us for two 
days, visiting practically all of the schools. Dr. W. 
S. Keister, of the State Board of Health, also gave 





several days to the county lecturing on malaria. We 
are hoping to erect new buildings at Mt. Carmel and 
Windsor soon, possibly at b6éth places this vear. At 
Mt. Carmel a four-room building; at Windsor a six- 
recom building—both with auditoriums. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 
SS © 

The work of taking the school census in Nelson 
county is progressing satisfactorily. The number of 
applicants in the recent spring examination—twenty- 
four white and eleven colored—hbeats the record in 
this division for the past ten vears. Greenfield dis- 
trict will hold an electiGn on May 18th to decide the 
question of a $75,000.00 bond issue for permanent 
road improvement. “Better roads mean _ better 
schools” is the slogan. ri. T. HARRIS, Supt. 

| 

On April 15th, the usual “School Day” for New 
Kent county was held with a large attendance. The 
children and people enjoyed the day and expressed 
themselves as very much pleased with the vear’s 
work. The exhibit was the largest ever seen at this 
fair and competition was close as to which school 
should be placed first. mong the two-room schools 
Quinton won first place and the one-roGm schools 
White House, wen first place. Every school in the 
county brought an exhibit and all of us were proud 
of the year’s accomplishment. The reading by the 
children was unusually good. Julian Harris, of New 
Kent, won first place in reading. His subject was 
“Malaria and Its Frevention.” Charles City county 
“School Day” is set for May 12th. 

W. B. COGGIN, Supt. 
SS © SS 

The councils of Norfolk have voted us an avpropria- 
tion of $35,000.00 for a twelve-room annex, fire proof 
construction, to John T. West colored school. We are 
asking them for $15,000.00 for increased facilities 
for Maury High School. We also have application 
before the councils for $260,000.00 for a high school 
fcr boys, white. The work in our schools is pro- 
gressing in a very satisfactory manner, attendance 
very good. Our schools will close June 15, 1915, ten 
months’ session. R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 

SS © 

The Portsmouth night school closed Arpil 25d, after 
a six mcnths’ session. The total enrollment, not 
counting pupils present but one or two nights, was 
241, attendance, 99. We had a very pleasant visit 
from Mr. Worrell on April Ist. 

H. A. HUNT, Supt. 
4s © & 

A greater number, of the schools of Rockingham 
county clcsed during this month, and at this date, 
only the large graded schools are in session. The 
work this year, I think, has been very satisfactory 
and a great deal of improvement can be noticed. 
The Elkton high schoo! is nearing (Gmpletion, and 
the Stonewall! board is now having plans and specifi- 
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cations made for a new high school at McGaheysville. 


These buildings, when completed, will be modern in 
every respect The Harrisonburg district has made 
arrangements to run a Gardening Club during the 
summer \ competent man has been employed to 


supervise this wor Detailed reports will be made 
to the central office from time to time upon request. 
The county school beard has asked the board of su 
pervisors to raise the several district levies to pro 
duce more school funds G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 
4 g 4 
| have been unable to visit any of the schools of 
Westmoreland county during April for the following 
reasons: Si one wee with grip; three davs in 
Alexandria on business: negro school fair; school 
fairs in Richmond and Westmoreland; teachers’ ex- 
aminations three days and grading papers from 
twenty-two applicants for teachers’ certificates. Our 
school fairs are over; they were the most successful 
that we have had BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 
4 4 4 


In Accomas ounty, we are planning two sub- 
stantial brick buildings—one at Belle Haven in 
Pungoteague listriet, one at Chincoteague in 
Islands district We are closing up the term in 
some districts Results for the year encouraging. 
Kleven high sehools located at different points of 
the county vill continue to about June Ist, mak- 
ng a nine months’ term I note that since we 
have been gradually lengthening the school terms 
the percentage of attendance remaining in school 
to the close of the term has materially increased. 
This is especially true of the older boys and girls. 
4 visit to 1 ounty by State Superintendent R. 
C. Stearne May Sth w greatly appreciated and 
very heneficial to the school interests. While in 
Accoma he delivered the annual address to the 
graduating class of Temperanceville high school 
With telling effect G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 

s sa a 

The attendance at most of the schools of Am- 
herst county, considering the Jateness of the season, 
s holding up well In some of the schools it is 
exceptionally so C. bL. SCOTT, Supt. 

2 ¢£ 

Mr. D. A. Dutrow, formerly principal of the 
high school, took office May 1st as superintendent 
of the hool f Newport News 

D. A. DUTROW, Supt. 
4 4 4 


\lost of the ChHoOOlIsSs oT \}] pomattox county taught 


only a few days in April, hence the small number 
8) sit N. R. FEATHERSTON, Supt 
2 «© 
The supervisors of Caroline county reduced the 
total local levy ten cents on the $100.00: in- 
creased the county school levy five cents, making 
1 twentv-f cent ounty school levv: inereased 
the district school levy five cents making a “fifteen 
cent dist t levy Twenty-three of our colored 
schools raised $540.00 for term extension. This 
meant sacrifice and deprivation and deserves the 
highest commendation I loubt if anv people 
anvwhere have made a more earnest effort for the 
welfare of their children 
JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt 
D4 4 4 
The supervisors ot sath county raised the 


school levy ten cents on the $100.00 This makes 
cents on the $100.00 for 
ew buildings, including 
two high schools, will e built during the sum- 


the school levy fifty 


school purposes 


ee 


mer The county school board, at its spring 
meeting, adopted resolutions favoring the employ- 
ment of trained teachers and the elimination of 
the lower grades of certificates. October 15th and 
16th were decided upon as dates for the Teachers’ 
Institute this fall. 

The supervisors of Highland will lay the levies 
for the county on May 8, 1915. The county 
school board will hold its spring meeting on thé 
date, and I am confident that the supervisors wi 
raise the local levy for school purposes. On ac- 
count of pressure of business in Bath, the super- 
indent was unable to visit Highland during April. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
Mw © 

The Newport high school, Giles county, closed 
May Sth, 6th and 7th with much interest. A 
large and appreciative audience filled the audi- 
torium each evening Contests were held and 
medals awarded on essay, recitation, debate, dec- 
lamation, vocal solo and piano solo. The address 
to the graduating class, thirteen in number, was 
delivered by Mr. W. 1 
Norma! School. For thirty-five minutes he held 

} 


\. Gilbert, of the Radford 


the close attention of his hearers as he presented 
in a very earnest and forceful manner thoughts on 
Some Hard Things that Confront Us. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt 
4 4 x 

In Grayson county, many school communities 
have supplemented the salaries of teachers and 
terms have been extended beyond what they could 
have been from public support. The high schools 
do this every year I find that the interest in 
the grades has been very much improved by an- 
nouncing that I would give uniform examinations 


to all seventh grade pupils before allowing them 
to enter high school. G. F. CARR, Supt. 
oS 4 4 4 
On April 30th, at the courthouse in King Wil 
liam county, we held our first school fair. It was 


well supported by the people of the county, an‘ 
was a remarkable success in point of attendance, 


enthusiasm and interest. It was a success finan- 
cially. An attractive little catalogue was gotten 


out. and this led to interest the pupils who showed 
ereat faith in the undertaking and who worked 
hard to make their best showing. A large ma- 
jority of the people were in attendance. Every 
county officer was present Every school trustes 
except two was present. Every teacher except one 
was present Seventy-five per cent of the en 
rolled children took part in the parade: 635 arti 
cles made by the children were exhibited. Seventy 
seven individual prizes were awarded. A pen- 
nant was presented the school winning the spelling 
contest in each department; to the school making 
the best showing in the parade; to the schoo 
siving the best spectacular act; and to the schoo 
winning in tennis. A silver cup was awarded the 
largest number of points 

Stearnes was. present 


school winning the 
athletics. Superintendent 
and addressed the people 
H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt 
4 oS 4 4 
school fair (29th -an 
Great throng 


The Loudoun county 


20th) surpassed all former efforts. 


attended and entry list approximated 2,000. Ir 
terest in the fair has been growing steadily for 
five vears. [It is the most popular institution in 


the county. Efficiency of our teaching corps 

attested by enrollment and attendance for Apri 

The high record of the year has been maintained 
W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt 
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The ladies of the Mathews C. H. school league 
have determined that the new high school building 
at the courthouse shall be completed by fall and 
shall not be one inch smaller than the burned 
building, which contained eight class-rooms, an 
assembly room, two halis and four smaller rooms. 
They further wanted the name changed from 
Mathews High School to Lee-Jackson High School, 
end by a vote of the citizens the name was 
changed, thereby interesting the Daughters of the 
Confederacy of the whole county. April 9th the 
colored schools had a school fair. The exhibits 
were very good. There were large crowds of ne- 
groes out, who were addressed by Prof. -Binford 
of the Department and Prof. Jenks, of Hampton. 
The negroes are very enthusiastic as to their 
schools. 

April 10th was a great day with the negroes 
of Middlesex, colored school fair on that day. 
There were a great many exhibits, handsome and 


useful, a testimonial to the good work done by 
the supervising and industria! teacher. Mr. J. H. 
Binford, of the Department, delighted the large 
crowd with one of his happy efforts. There were 
perhaps 1,500 or more negroes present. 
E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
7 4 a 4 Ss 


At the April meeting of the board of supervisors 
of Rockbridge the school levies in four districts 
were raised. They stand as follows for the en- 
suing year: Buffalo, 50: Kerrs Creek, 50: Walk- 
ers Creek, 50; South River, 50; Natural Bridge, 
3734; Central, 373; Lexington, 24. 

EARLE K. PAXTON, Supt. 
7 4 x4 


The schools of Russell county are now drawing 
to a close, the year being in many particulars 
highly successful. The term has been a little 
longer than ever before, the quality of teaching a 


little better, with a greater interest in education. 
Our plans for another year include the erection 
of several new two-room school buildings, con- 


schools. 
FUGATE, Supt. 


number of one-room 
H. W. 


S&S SS 


levies in Southampton will be de- 
layed on account of the provision in the new tax 
laws, and we are wondering somewhat as to the 
effect of the delay on our plans for a number of 
improvements in buildings and equipment. April 
2d was observed as ‘“‘Clean-up Day.” It was a 
distinct success. Friday, May 7th, was the “big 
day’’ for our colored schools. The colored school 
fair was held in Franklin on that day under the 
direction of the industrial teacher. The exhibits 
were numerous and, for a first attempt, excellent. 
Dr. George Phenix, of Hampton Institute, was the 
visiting speaker. His visit and address were in- 
spiring and his comments on the work exhibited 


solidating a 


Our schooj 


were extremely generous. Our county board at 
its meeting on Thursday, May 6th, unanimousiy 
voted to continue the work and increased the lo- 
cal appropriation. G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


4 4 x 4 
Accompanied by Inspector A. L Lincoln, the 
R. E. Lee School, at Spotsylvania Courthouse, was 
visited and inspected, also the one-room schoo! at 
Leavells. The Chancellor four-room school and 
the River Road school were visited during the 


week too. What was pronounced to be the largest 
gathering of people ever assembled in Spotsylvania 
county in 


educational interests was the school 





ave 


fair held at the Courthouse May 7th, which was a 
great success. 

A majority of the schools of Stafford county 
closed after a five and six months’ term in March, 
though some twenty of them continued for a time 
during April. The board of supervisors reduced 
the county levy to ten cents last year after prom- 
The levy for this year has 


ising us fifteen cents. 

not been fixed, but every effort will be made to 

raise it. JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
eS oS 


The continued increase of enrollment in South 
Boston high school has rendered it necessary for the 
town to erect another building, giving eight more 


rooms. The town council has recommended a bond 
issue of $17,000.00 to meet these needs. It seems 
from the expression of public sentiment that this 


enterprise will be ready for the coming session. The 
board of supervisors has promised to provide the 
usual county and district funds. 

H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


S SF S&S 


The district school fairs held in Leigh and Jackson 
districts, Amelia county, were great successes. 

Field Day exercises were held at Burkeville on 
April 30th. They were thoroughly enjoyed and a 
wholescme school spirit was aroused. 

Cc. B. BOWRY, Supt. 


Counties. 
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Ncte: Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 


indicate missing reports. 


Our Letter Bor 


Editor Journal 

I would like to “rise to remark" that now is a good 
time for school officials to “take stock’ of plans for 
the construction of new school buildings; and, as 
school teachers have the best opportunity of knowing 
what details of construction and arrangement are 
most practical—necessary—I feel that something 


should and can be done to remedy defects found in 
Many new “modern” school buildings recently erected 
in Virginia. At least, past mistakes should not be 


duplicated or repeated in building new houses this 
summer 

The question of proper heating and ventilating 
seems to be vet unanswered satisfactorily in quite a 
number of rural and village schools. Some of the 
schemes of internal arrangement that have come 
under my observation are not simply inadejuate, im- 
perfect, but absolutely ridiculous! 

Some communities boasting of a “high school” 
must put up with a smoking school room for their 
children—and in schools, too, where the “jacketed- 
stove” is installed. I believe in the ‘“jacketed-stove,”’ 
but not in the way it is often put up. Here are some 
serious defects in methods of heating our school- 
rooms (if they can be heated at all—‘jackets” must 


sometimes be torn out to get the room warm!) 
First, the stove is sometimes located at the wrong 
place, either in the way of a door, the blackboard er 
on the wrong side of the room with reference to the 
main ingress of air. The chimney is often too low, 
being lower than the top of the roof; it ought always 
be built so that it comes out at the ‘“‘comb of. the 
roof'’—the very apex of the building. The chimney 
should never be built near the side of the building 
so as to come out near the eaves. Show me a school- 
house chimney near the eaves of the roof—no matter 
if the same be of a reasonable height, and I'll show 
you a smoking chimney when the wind comes “con- 
trary.” Hundreds of dollars of school funds have 
been wasted by the neglect of some of these common 
sense matters—pupils “eyes water’ from smoke or 
their bodies shiver in a ‘“‘modern” (?) school room- 

and is it not time to ask for an inspection of build- 
ings already erected before following these same 
plans in the future? If the State Board requires 
local boards to conform to certain plans—these plans 
ought to be criticised by some expert school teachers 
who must have had opportunity to know something 
about school-house architecture. No plan is to be 
considered the best just because it comes as a “blue- 
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print.” Local needs and conditions ought to be con- 
sidered, and there ought to be some individuality in 
place of stereotype styles of architecture. The type 
of school house the Virginia village and rural com- 
munities need has not yet been evolved. Will not some 
one give expert consideration to this subject and 
make it a live question with school authorities?—it 
already is much alive with many teachers. 
Respecttully, 
J. L. KIBLER. 





THE WESTMORELAND COUNTY SCHOOLS 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 22, 1915. 
Editor Journal: 

It is my purpose in this brief sketch to give some 
impressicns of Westmoreland county, its people, and 
schools. About the first of May, Miss Atkinson, Head 
of the Department of Agriculture and Nature Study 
in the Normal School, and I visited the old county 
fraught with so much histcric interest. Our first stop 
was at Kinsale, on the Potomac. Here we found a 
prosperous people, awake to the interests of the day, 
with a four vear high school under the leadership 
of Principal Fletcher Kemp. A quotation from one 
of the leading business men of the town and com- 
munity will tend to show the co-operative spirit of 
the people. Said he, “We have one of the best princi- 
pais in all this section of Virginia, or any other 
section so far as I know.’ It was our pleasure to 
address a large number of the patrons and pupils 
while here—Miss Atkinson on “Community Co-opeia- 
tion” and I Gn “The People’s University—the High 
Scheel.” 

The following morning we traveled through the 
ceuntry to Montross, a magnificent farming section, 
to attend the county fair. Here we found a most 
enthusiastic crowd. Not only were the four high 
schools of the county well represented, but the va- 
rious graded schools, and even some Gne-room schools, 
But the most encouraging thing was the enthusiasm 
with which the patrons of the various schools entered 
into the activities and contests of their school. The 
parade, the exhibits, the literary contests, and the 
athletic sports all attested to the excellent work of 
Superintendent Newton and the corps of officers, 
principals, and teachers associated with him. The 
whole fair showed evidences of the employment of 
modern ideas and the most generally approved meth- 
ods in the school system. Too, there was manifested 
on the part of the sections represented a desire to 
increase the efficiency of the schools. The two-yea1 
high schools are desirous of raising their standard 
as they may until they have been placed in the first 
(lass column. Many expressions to this effect were 
heard. And the smaller schools in many places are 
anxious to get into the graded class. 

The writer spoke at the fair on the subject of “The 
Modern Demands Upon Education,” in which he tried 
to emphasize the fact that the education of the past 
cannot meet the present day needs, and that the 
glory of the county in its contribution to the nation 
and the South in the past is no assurance of its prepa- 
ration for future citizenship. 

We traveled almost entirely through the county 
and found the people for the most part in good living 
conditions, the land prceductive, and the inhabitants 
happy and hospitable. With this, and the proud his- 
tory of the county 10 back it, we predict a constant 
forward and upward march in educational! activities 
and all those interests which go to make for general 
social good and civic uplift. Here as elsewhere in 
the rural districts, the buildings, equipment, and 
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teachers are not always of the best, but there is 
being created a desire for higher standards of effici- 
ency along all these lines. And when this desire 
has been truly engendered, the improvement is more 
than half secured. Dr. Long has said that, “What 
we need most is not more facilities for education, but 
a greater love of knowledge.” It is our opinion that 
the truth is rather to be found in both, and both are 
now being insisted upon by the educational leaders 
of this grand old county. 

Here's wishing for continued success in the activi- 
ties which are making for a more productive land, a 
more prosperGus people, higher ideals, and more 
noble aspirations. B. Y. TYNER. 





IMPROVING THE AMERICAN VOICES 
JAMES M. GRAINGER, Farmville 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has recently started a movement for the 
improvement of the American speaking voice. 
This was the leading topic for discussion at 
the fourth annual meeting of the Council at 
Chicago during November. After listening 
to ten speakers, who described the defects of 
the ordinary American voice, the Council en- 
thusiastically passed a motion to appoint a large 
committee to make a thorough investigation 
of methods of voice training which can be ap- 
plied in cur common schools. Judging from 
the remarkable results already accomplished in 
the improvement of English teaching, in other 
respects by this organization in the brief four 
vears of its existence, we may confidently ex- 
pect definite noticeable progress in this new 
undertaking within a few vears, 

As was to be expected, Virginia teachers of 
English are in touch with the movement. Their 
new organization, the Virginia English Teach- 
ers’ Asscciation will do what it can in this 
State to co-cperate with the National Council. 
with which it is affiliated. The native Vir- 
ginia voice is softer and better modulated than 
the voice of the average American froin the 
North and West. But the Virginia voice too 
is in danger of deterioration as outside in- 
fluences increase in the State. It is therefore 
very necessary that teachers in the elementary 
and high schools all over the State discourage 
harshness, nasalty, and high-pitched tones in 
all school work, and enceurage clearness, re- 
senance, and rich, full tenal quality in the con- 
versation of their pupils. 
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Adopted for the Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 





History of Modern Elementary Education 








sy SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, Dean of the College of Education, The University of Chicago. 


HIS work considers the history of elementary education from the first vernacular schools of 
mediaeval cities down to the present time. It accounts for the changes that have been made 

in the elementary curriculum and in the methods of teaching such standard subjects as reading, 
arithmetic, nature study, geography, history, literature, drawing, manual training, and the 


kindergarten branches 


It shows how these subjects have developed and have gained their present place in American 
elementary schools, and how the methods of teaching them have been influenced by Rousseau, 


Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Colonel Parker. Dewey, and other prominent educational reformers. 


spect il terms to members of the Virginia Teachers’ Re ading Circle will be qnoted on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue - “ - New York 


























ATLANTA CHICAGO 
Por ss 
Teachers Wanted. _— Positions Waiting. Try the Map and Reading Roads 
New and Experienced Teachers register now. College 
and Normal Graduates in demand. We have vacancies for Quickening Interest 
we cannot fill, 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colo.. Such mediums as these new maps and readers— 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager. radiant with fresh ideas—are eagerly utilized by 
live teachers. 
7 ys rave pies ‘ re ¢ ‘e ] IS 
I he average Ame rican tall a hundre d timeé THE GOODE SERIES OF WALL MAPS 
as much as he writes. Therefore he needs to be ~The Goode Maps surpass in worth any other maps 
— f oo Vk a tH 4: : : 1] : f . Il have ever examined. They tell the whole story, 
trammec or talking effectively as Wwe as TOL practically without any expenditure of effort on the 
ie bei . ’ : artofthe pupil.” George W. Murdock, P lo 
Writing. Realizing th Is, our English teachers MeMillan A seamed Detroit Mich. . remetper af 
<iiaiale, anllaians sna . a acic P sreton- You should have these latest maps of Europe, North 
are already giving more emphasis than hereto America, the !nited States. and South America. 


fore to oral training. They look upon every 


: ; odie ; NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
recitation as a lesson in English and find op- 


ara . - . The Sunbonnets and Overalls: A DRAMATIC READER 
portunities to teach English every hour of the ANDOPERETTA. Hogate-Grover. Colors ,...., 40 
; 4 ; ; . Fairy Plays for Children. Good/ander. Halftones.... .40 

§ y ’ uree : vs , ore ‘- Se AC- m 

day. They urge all teat h rs to refuse o-m The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland. (Grover. Colors...... 50 
cept slovenly oral recitations and to consider Indian Legends. Washburn. Colors.................. 45 

. ° ° -_ Robin Hood and His Merry Men. Warren Line draw- 
the clearness and effectiveness with which ings ..... soiiee de 2 nl s Fe A i eee 50 

a eg a neue ac < : = oo ee Asia: A GEOGRAPHY READER. Huntington. Half 
leas are expressed as an index to the cleat ETT? RRS . Js 

ness with which they are grasped. By apply- South America: A GEOGRAPHY READER Bowman 
; eer ; ; : . PEE, on aig eae cine e cases Beeson 75 
Ing similar methods for securing pleasant The Story of Cotton. Brooks. Half tones............. 75 
speaking veices in the coming generation, Southern Literary Readings. Payne Yortratts 15 

teachers can do much toward removing. the Rand, McNally & Company 

opprobrium under which the American Voice Chicago DD. F. GILES. Va. Repersentative, New York 


Marion, N.C 








has fallen. 
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Adopted by the State of Virginia 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


BAKER—-CARPENTER—-DUNN 


THE LANGUAGE PRIMER 


By FANNIE WYCHE DUNN, Department of Rural Education, 
State Normal School, Farmr le, Va. 

The reading is based upon matters familiar to the child. 
It appeals to the interests of children through the spirit of play. 
The difficulties are carefully graded. 
It teaches children to read quickly and easily. 
It employs frequent repetition of each word in the vocabulary. 
It has skillfully worked phonetic exercises and drills. 
It provides the simplest method of teaching children to read. 
The numerous colored illustrations are original and unique. 


STATE CONTRACT PRICE, $ 25 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. NEW YORK 














PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
Business Men's Clearing House, DENVER 


Investigates and Recommends Teachers for all Departments of School and College Work 
PROGRESSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL METHODS 
Established 1903 We have filled more than 8000 positions 


We Cover the Entire W est and South. Southern Offic e, Albany, Georgia 











THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY petcnce, cooperating with TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
ee BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ALBERT YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Did you get it’ tn “Teachingasa Business” you may find the 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 

estero Ufice of thirty years of the successes and tailures of applications 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











B F HI k T h A Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bldg 

8 bd ar eac ers gency New York, N Y. Flatiron Bidg 
; 26th \ Kansas City. M New York Lite Bldg 

The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. (Year) Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 





A good position for an ad. Why not send it in? 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 


restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


IIIf. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 


graduates. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHERS’ DESKS, 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 
SWEEPING FIBRE, 
SLATED CLOTH, 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 





























The Southern Desk Co. 


Box 337 . ” Hickory, N. C. 

















Institute Demonstrations 


In Agriculture 





Agriculture interests teachers, pupils, 
and parents. Are the teachers of your county 
prepared to do real, worth-while work in this 
important field? 


As County Superintendent, you 
should direct the work and instruct and help your 
teachers. Start them right by giving some lessons 
at County Institute. 


Get a set of our Agricultural Charts 
and give the instruction yourself. Charts and 
Slides loaned at a small rental—$1.50 per week 
and express one way. We pay return express. 


Subjects: Corn, Poultry, Flies, Soils, Live Stock, 
Alfalfa, Diversification, Weeds, Why Teach Agriculture. 


Write for Sample Chartlets and Lect 
accompanies them. Write us if we can help yor 


help carry out plans already mad 


ure book that 
1 make your plans, o1 


International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey 


Agricultural Extension Dept. Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


























The State of Virginia 
HAS PLACED 


FARM LIFE READERS 


ON THE FIRST SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 

Also adopted by 

The State of Tennessee for exclusive basal use for five years. 

The State of Alabama for supplementary use. 

Ihe State of Georgia for supplementary use. 

The State of South Carolina for supplementary use. 

Two books for intermediate grade use, possessing true literary merit, emphasizir 

the attractions of country life, dignifying agriculture, and suggesting the fundamenta! 
progressive farming A rare combination of the cultural and the practical. 


By Lawron B. Evans, A.M., Superintendent of Public Schools, Richmond County 
wind Augusta, Ga Lutuer N. Duncan, M.S., Professor of School of Agriculture, 
labama Polytechnic Institute. and GEORGE W. Duncan, M.S 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



































JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Word Book for Primary Grades 


By J. N. HUNT, Author of the Progressive Course in Spelling. 


This new spelling book for the first two years has a vocabulary of nearly 
1.000 words, conveniently grouped in exercises suv as to show their similarity in 
form and sound. Much of the vocabulary is given both in print and script so 
that the pupil becomes familiar with both forms at the same time, with little effort 
Exercises on the phonic elements are an important feature. The many illustrations 


aid in giving the child a clear understanding of the text. 


Further tnformation can be obtained from James C. Martin, 705 American National Bank Building, Richmond, 
Representing 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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State Board of Education 


-PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





CIR “AR, OF INFORMATION CONCERNING CERTIFICATION OF 
. TEACHERS 


Norr.—“In this plan of certificating teachers the requirements for 
obtaining the well-known first, second and third grade certificates have 
been made simpler and the provisions for renewing first and second grade 
certificates less burdensome. No fewer than nineteen additional certificates 
have been provided for those who have had the benefit of higher training 
in order to relieve teachers as much as possible of the burden of examination. 
These certificates cover every worthy character of training provided in 
Virginia, and the scheme is easy to understand if one bears in mind that 
it is the design of the State Board of Education to have each certificate 
show on its face the basis on which it is granted.” (Extract from 1912 
edition of Form E, No. 19.) 

The attention of the division superintendents and trustees is called to 
the following list of certificates which entitle the holders to teach hiyh 
school branches: 

Professional University Certificate—issued to the holder of a degree 
from a graduate school of a registered university, based upon a curriculum 
which requires at least 10 per cent. of professional work for such degree. 

Professional Collegiate Certificate——issued to the holder of a_bacca- 
laureate degree from a registered college, based upon a curriculum which 
requires at least 10 per cent. of professional work for such degree, 

State Normal School Certificate,—issued to the holder of a diploma 
from a registered State normal school which requires at least two years 
of professional work—not less than twenty hours per week during each 
year—based upon the standard four-year high school course, which must 
in every case represent not less than sixteen units of work. 

City Normal School Certificate,—issued to the holder of a diploma 
from a registered City normal school which requires at least two years 
of professional work—not less than twenty hours per week during each 
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The State of Virginia 
HAS PLACED 
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year and based upon the standard four 
must in every case represent not less tha: 

University Certificate,—issued to the h 
degree from a registered university. 

Collegiate Certificate,—-issued to the h 
from a registered college or university. 

Junior College Certificate,—issued to the 
stitution in Virginia which does not comply fu 
college, but which offers an approved four-year 
the freshman and sophomore work of a standard 
quired subjects not less than one year’s work of Col: 
history, mathematics and science. 


State Military Institute Certificate,—issued to the gr, ,18- 
tered State military institute. 
State Polytechnic Institute Certificate,—issued to the gra a Tregis- 


tered State polytechnic institute. 

Special Certificate,—issued to a student of any accredited university 
or college in any branch in which he holds a diploma or certificate from 
such university or college, granted for the completion of at least two years 
of work of college grade. 

Special Certificate,—issued upon State examinations (see section 37, 
sub-section c of this circular). 

Summer School Prefessional Certificate-—College Grade,—(see section 
37, sub-section d of this circular). 

For the convenience of trustees, it may be added that the Department 
regards the first class high school certificate as being of equal rank with 
the first grade certificate, and the industrial second grade certificate as 
being of intermediate rank between the first and second grade certificates. 
The certificates named in sections 14 to 42, inclusive, are of higher rank 
than a first grade certificate, their relative value varying according to the 
grade taught and the character of work required, to be determined in each 
case solely by the district or city school board, These remarks are made 
for the benefit of boards that desire to pay according to certificates, and 
not for the purpose of trying to influence local opinion in that behalf among 
trustees. 

Applicants for certificates are particularly notified that the terms upon 
which any certificate is to be renewed will be the terms stated in the latest 
regulations and published literature of the State Board of Education at 
the time the certificate is presented for renewal, provided that every teacher 
will be allowed opportunity to adjust himself to any new terms or conditions 
and will be credited with work done under previous conditions as justice 
and equity may require. 

Certificate, How Issued, etc. 


1. No certificate in Virginia issued after April 1, 1912, shall be valid 
unless issued by the Department of Public Instruction. All certificates 
issued on examination shall be based on questions prepared and papers 
graded by the State Board of Examiners. 
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3 
How and When Certificates May be Extended or Renewed 


2. A certificate may be extended or renewed only by the Department 
of Public Instruction. Except under unusual or special circumstances no 
application for extension or renewal will be considered by the Department of 
Public Instruction prior to April 1st or subsequent to September 15th of the 
year in which the certificate expires. All applications for renewal or ex- 
tension of certificates must be sent through the division superintendent, who 
will be furnished with suitable blank forms for that purpose. (See section 
38 of this circular.) 

Applications for certificates to graduates or students of registered 
schools and colleges must come, in all cases, through the principal or presi- 
dent of the school except in the case of a registered public high school, 
in which case the application must come through the division superinten- 
dent. Suitable blank forms will be furnished the officers mentioned in this 


paragraph. 
What Certificates Shall State 


3. A certificate issued on the uniform examinations shall state the 
branches upon which the holder has been examined. 

Every certificate shall bear on its face the term for which and the 
basis on which it is issued, and shall state the grade and character of 
school in which the holder is entitled to teach. 


Endorsement of Certificate 


4. To be valid in a particular county or city a certificate must be 
endorsed by the division superintendent thereof. 


Contract not Legal Without Certificate 


5. No teacher may legally be elected or paid by any school board in 
this State unless his application is accompanied by a statement from the 
division superintendent of the county or city in which he desires to teach 
that the said teacher holds a Virginia certificate in full force and effect, 
duly endorsed by the division superintendent. 

An applicant for a school should not send his certificate to the clerk 
of the schoc] board, but must send it to the division superintendent for 
endorsement, as provided in section 4 of these regulations. It will be 
the division superintendent’s duty to return the certificate promptly with 
an accompanying statement showing that the certificate is, or will de, 
valid in his division for the year in which the applicant desires to teach. 
This statement of the division superintendent must be forwarded to the 
clerk of the school board, who shall retain it among his official papers, as 
evidence of authority to elect and contract with the said applicant. Any 
division superintendent who knowingly permits a person to teach in his 
division without a valid certificate duly endorsed as aforesaid, shall be 
subject to a fine of $25.00, to be imposed by the State Board of Education 


and deducted from his salary. 
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May Refuse to Endorse Applicant’s Certificate 


6. A division superintendent may, for sufficient reason, refuse to en- 
dorse the certificate of an applicant, provided that his action in each case 
shall be promptly reported to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
with the reason for such action. 


Certificate May be Revoked 


7. Every certificate is liable to revocation by the division superin- 
tendent for cause, subject to an appeal to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, provided the appeal be taken within sixty days from the 
revocation of the certificate. 


Registration and Inspection of Schools 


8. No institution in Virginia shall be registered as a university, col- 
lege, normal school, junior college, or high school for the issuance of 
certificates to graduates of such school until it has been inspected by a rep- 
resentative of the State Board of Education and the board has acted favor- 
ably upon the report of its representative. 

Any institution which, after being registered by the State Board of 
Education, fails to comply with the regulations of the Board, shall 
be removed from the list of registered institutions. 


Recognition of Universities and Colleges in Other States 


9. (a) A degree from a university located outside of Virginia, which 
is a member of the Association of American Universities, or of the National 
Association of State Universities, shall be accepted as a basis upon which 
a university or collegiate certificate may be issued. 

(b) A university or collegiate degree of a college outside of Virginia 
which is accepted by a member of the Association of American Universities 
as a basis for graduate work to the same extent as the degree of the same 
name granted by the said member of the association named, shall be 
accepted as a basis upon which a university or collegiate certificate may 
be issued, provided a record of the work completed is furnished the 
Department of Public Instruction by the president or registrar of the 
institution from which the applicant is graduated. 


Recognition of Certificates from Other States 


10. A certificate issued by a county or city superintendent in other 
States will not be recognized, but a State certificate, that is, a certificate 
issued by a State Board of Examiners or by a State Superintendent, from 
a sister State, may be recognized as a proper basis upon which to grant 
a Virginia certificate, provided the applicant furnishes the Department of 
Public Instruction with official information as to moral character, educa 
tional training, experience, and the basis upon which the out-of-State 
certificate was issued. 
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Reading Course 


11. The reading course is intended for all teachers holding certificates. 
It is designed to give information and cultivate a professional spirit 
among teachers. The reading course for each session will be published 
prior to the commencement of the school year. 

The examination on the reading course will be held on the last day 
of each regular examination. It will embrace questions on the books chosen 
for the year in which the examinations are given as well as on the History of 
Education. 


When a Teacher Holding a Third Grade Certificate is Ineligible 


12. No teacher holding a third grade certificate shall be elected or 
chosen in any case if a teacher holding a first or second grade, or any 
other certificate higher than a third grade, is available. 


Professional University Certificate 


15. The holder of a degree from a graduate school of a registered 
university based upon a curriculum which requires at least 10 per cent. 
of professional work for such degree, shall be granted a Professional Unt- 
versity Certificate. This certificate shall continue in force for ten years 
and may be renewed for a similar period from time to time, as provided 
in section 88 of this circular. It entitles the holder to teach both high and 
elementary school branches. 


Professional Collegiate Certificate 


14. The holder of a baccalaureate degree from a registered college 
based upon a curriculum which requires at least 10 per cent. of profes- 
sional work for such degree, shall be granted a Professional Collegiate 
Certificate. This certificate shall continue in force for ten years and may 
be renewed for a similar period from time to time, as provided in section 
38 of this circular. It entitles the holder to teach both high and elemen- 
tary school branches. 


State Normal School Certificate 


15. The holder of a diploma from a registered State normal school 
which requires at least two years of professional work—not less than 
twenty hours per week during each year—based upon the standard four- 
year high school course, which must in every case represent not less than 
sixteen units of work, shall be granted a State Normal School Certificate. 
This certificate shall continue in force for ten years and may be renewed 
for a similar period from time to time, as provided in section 28 of this 
circular. It entitles the holder to teach both high and elementary school 
branches. 
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City Normal School Certificate 


16. The holder of a diploma from a registered City normal school 
which requires at least two years of professional work—not less than 
twenty hours per week during each year—based upon the standard four- 
year high school course, which must in every case represent not less than 
sixteen units of work, shall be granted a City Normal School Certificate. 
This certificate shall continue in force for ten years and may be renewed 
for a similar period from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this 
circular. It entitles the holder to teach both high and elementary 


school branches. 


University Certificate 


17. The holder of a degree from a graduate school of a registered 
university shall be granted a University Certificate. This certificate shall 
continue in force for seven years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time, as provided in section 388 of this circular. Jt entitles 
the holder to teach both high and elementary school branches. 


Collegiate Certificate 


18. The holder of a baccalaureate degree from a registered college 
or university shall be granted a Collegiate Certificate. This certificate 
shall continue in force for seven years and may be renewed for a similar 
period from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. It 
entitles the holder to teach both high and elementary school branches. 


State Military Institute Certificate 


19. The graduate of a registered State military institute shall be 
granted a State Military Institute Certificate. This certificate shall con- 
tinue in force for seven years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. Jt entitles 
the holder to teach both high and elementary school branches. 


State Polytechnic Institute Certificate 


20. The graduate of a registered State polytechnic institute shall be 
granted a State Polytechnic Institute Certificate. This certificate shall 
continue in force for seven years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. Jt entitles 
the holder to teach both high and elementary school branches. 


Junior College Certificate 


21. The graduate of a registered institution in Virginia which does 
not comply fully with the definition of a college, but which offers an 
approved four-year course, embracing at least the freshman and sophomore 
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work of a standard college and having as required subjects not less than 
one year’s work of college grade in English, history, mathematics and 
science shall be granted a Junior College Certificate. The certificate shall 
continue in force for five years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. A Junior Col- 
lege Certificate may also be granted to an undergraduate in a registered 
college in Virginia, who has completed two full years or more of college work, 
which must include at least one year of standard college work in English, 
history, mathematics and science. This certificate entitles the holder to 
teach both high and elementary school branches. 


Junior State Normal Certificate 


22. A student completing one (junior) year of professional work in 
a registered State normal school—not less than 20 hours per week during 
the year—when the course is based upon a standard four-year high school 
course, which must in every case represent not less than sixteen units of 
work, shall be granted a Junior State Normal Certificate. This certificate 
shall continue in force for seven years and may be renewed for a similar 
period from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. It 
entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary schools. 


Normal Industrial Certificate 


23. The holder of a diploma from a registered normal school, which 
requires at least two years of combined professional and industrial work— 
not less than 20 hours per week during each year—based upon the 
standard two-year high school course, which must in every case represent 
not less than eight units of work, shall be granted a Normal Industrial 
Certificate. This certificate shall continue in force for seven years and 
may be renewed for a similar period from time to time, as provided in 
section 38 of this circular. Jt entitles the holder to teach only in the 
elementary schools. 


Elementary Professional Certificate 


24. The Elementary Professional Certificate which was issued upon 
the completion of one year of professional work in a registered State 
normal school, when the course was based upon a standard three-year 
high school course, has been discontinued, but the holder of such cer- 
tificate may have it renewed as a professional first grade certificate, 
under section 38 of this circular. It entitles the holder to teach only in 
the elementary schools. 


High School Training Certificate 


25. A student completing the course of study prescribed for a normal 
training high school, which in every case requires four units in English, 
three in mathematics, two in history, two in science, three electives, and 
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three units in normal training, shall be granted a High School Training 
Certificate. This certificate shall continue in force for three years, at the 
end of which time, upon a satisfactory State examination in the History 
of Education and one book of the State reading course, together with satis- 
factory evidence that the holder has been a successful teacher, the cer- 
tificate shall be extended four years, and thereafter may be renewed for a 
period of seven years from time to time, as provided in section 38 of 
this circular. Jt entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary schools. 


Summer School Professional Certificate 


26. The holder of a Virginia first grade certificate issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 31 of this circular or by the State 
Board of Examiners, or the holder of a Virginia first grade high schoul 
certificate who has had at least five months of actual teaching experience 
before entering upon the work prescribed for a Summer School Professional 
Certificate, shall be granted a Summer School Professional Certificate, 
under the terms and conditions hereinafter stated. This certificate shall 
continue in force for seven years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. The certi‘- 
cate which entitles the holder to enter upon the course of study herein 
outlined must be filed with and approved by the conductor of the summer 
school before the applicant may be registered and admitted to classes. /t 
entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary schools. 

Note.—Hereafter the holder of the Special First Grade Certificate de- 
scribed in section 40 of this circular will also be permitted to enter upon 
the work required for a Summer School Professional Certificate—Primary or 
Granmimar Grade, but will not be eligible to enter upon the work prescribed 
for a Summer School Professional Certificate—Advanced Grade. 

The certificate which entitles a teacher to enter upon and pursue the 
course of study provided for a Summer School Professional Certificate may 
be revived or extended for one year from time to time, provided the holder 
completes successfully that portion of the professional work prescribed for 
the year during which the extension is applied for, but no certificate which 
has expired shall be revived for more than one year upon the basis of com- 
pleting any one year of professional work. 

Courses leading to the Summer School Professional Certificate shall be 
offered only in a school conducted at a registered college or normal schoo] 1n 
Virginia and in out-of-State schools whose professional courses have been 
approved and registered by the State Board of Education; and an applicant 
for this certificate must make at least 75 per cent. on class standing and 
examination on the subjects required for the certificate. The work must 
be completed within a period of five years from the date of beginning if 
taken in summer terms of four weeks each, or in four years if taken in 
summer terms of six weeks each, and shall cover at least three terms of 
four weeks each, or two terms of six weeks each, occupying a minimum of 
300 recitation periods of at least forty minutes each, provided that courses 
of college grade shall occupy a minimum of 180 recitation periods of at 
least sixty minutes each. 
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(a) The course for a Summer School] Professional Certificate—Primary 
Grade must embrace the following: principles of teaching, with special 
emphasis on how to study, hygiene, drawing, primary industrial work, 
music and games; primary methods in reading, language, arithmetic, nature 
study and geography, observation work and practice teaching. 
This certificate entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary 
schools. 
(b) The course for the Summer School Professional Certificate—Gram- 
mar Grade, must embrace the following: principles of teaching, including 
how to study, hygiene, drawing, manual training or domestic economy or ele- 
mentary agriculture and school gardening; methods of teaching language, 
reading, literature, arithmetic, civics, history, and geography; advanced 
observation work and practice teaching. 
This certificate entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary 
schools. 
(c) The course for the Summer School Professional Certificate—Ad- 
vanced Grade, must embrace the following courses of college grade: Two 
required courses—English and education; four elective courses—to be 
chosen from any of the following branches: Agriculture, biology, field 
botany, chemistry, domestic economy, drawing, French, geography, German, 
history, hygiene and sanitation, Latin, literature, library methods, manual 
training, mathematics, music, philosophy, physics, and psychology. 
This certificate entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary 


schools. 








Professional First Grade Certificate 


27. The holder of a Virginia first grade certificate, issued under the 
provisions of section 31 of this circular since July 1, 1906, who completes 
the prescribed course in the normal] training department of a first grade 
Virginia high school, or one year of professional work in a registered Vir- 
ginia normal school, shall be granted a Professional First Grade Certificate. 
This certificate shall continue in force for seven years and may be renewed 
for a similar period from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this cir- 
cular. Jt entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary schools. 


Industrial First Grade Certificate 


28. The holder of a Virginia first grade certificate or first grade high 
school] certificate, who has had at least five months of actual teaching er- 
perience before entering upon the work prescribed for an industrial first 
grade certificate, shall be granted an Industrial First Grade Certificate, 
under the terms and conditions hereinafter stated. This certificate shail 
continue in force for seven years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. The certifi- 
cate which entitles the holder to enter upon the course of study herein out- 
lined must be presented to and approved by the conductor of the summer 
school before he may be registered and admitted to classes. Jt entitles the 
holder to teach only in the elementary schools. 
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The certificate which entitles a teacher to enter upon and pursue the 
course of study provided for an industrial first grade certificate may be re- 
vived or extended for one year from time to time, provided the holder com- 
pletes successfully that portion of the professional work prescribed for the 
year during which the extension is applied for, but no certificate which has 
expired shall be revived for more than one year upon the basis of complet- 
ing any one year of professional work. 

Courses leading to the Industrial First Grade Certificate shall be offered 
only in a school conducted at a registered college or normal school in Vir- 
ginia, and an applicant for the same shall make at least 75 per cent. on 
class standing and examination on the subjects required for the certificate. 
The work must be completed within five years from the date of beginning 
and shall cover at least three terms of four weeks each, or two terms of 
six weeks each, occupying a minimum of 300 recitation periods of at least 
forty minutes each. 

The course must embrace the following: Arithmetic (primary and gram- 
mar grades), American history, civics (with special reference to community 
life), English composition (including spelling, penmanship, punctuation 
and grammar), geography (primary and grammar grades), hygiene, princi- 
ples of teaching (with special emphasis on how to study), methods in teach- 
ing arithmetic, reading and language, agriculture and any three of the fol- 
lowing: bench work, cobbling, cooking, poultry raising, sewing and house- 
hold handicrafts, including glazing, mending tinware, whitewashing and 
chair mending. 

NotTr.—Hereafter the holder of the Special First Grade Certificate de- 
scribed in section 40 of this circular will also be permitted to enter upon 
the work required for an Industrial First Grade Certificate. 


First Grade High School Certificate 


29. (a) The graduate of a Virginia high school having the four-year 
course of study (16 units) prescribed and approved by the State Board of 
Education for an accredited first grade high school, shall be granted a 
First Grade High Schoo] Certificate. This certificate shall continue in 
force for two years and shall not be renewable, but may be extended from 
year to year, provided the holder pursues successfully one of the courses 
outlined under sections 26, 28, and 37 of this circular, and completes that 
portion of the professional work prescribed for the year during which the 
extension is applied for. 

(b) A graduate of a Virginia private preparatory school which has a 
course fully the equivalent of the course required for an accredited first 
grade high school and which has been duly inspected and accredited by 
the State Board of Education, may be granted a First Grade High School 
Certificate, which may be extended as provided in paragraph a of this 


section. 

(c) A student who completes at least one year of standard college 
work (fifteen hours) in a registered college or junior college in Virginia 
shall be granted a First Grade High School Certificate, which may be ex- 
tended as provided in paragraph a of this section. 
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A First Grade High School Certificate entitles the holder to teach only tn 
the elementary schools. 


Second Grade High School Certificate 


30. A graduate of a Virginia high school, having only a three-year 
course of study (12 units) prescribed and approved by the State Board of 
Education for an accredited second grade high school, shall be granted a 
Second Grade High School Certificate. This certificate shall continue in 
force for one year, and shall not be renewed or extended. Jt entitles the 
holder to teach only in the elementary schools. This certificate cannot be 
used as the basis of professional work at summer schools. 


First Grade Certificate 


31. To obtain a First Grade Certificate the applicant must be at least 
nineteen years old, must have had nine months of successful experience in 
teaching, must make an average of 85 per cent. on the following subjects: 
Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, elementary algebra to quadratics, 
grammar (including composition), geography, history of the United States, 
history of Virgnia, civil government (including the government of Virginia), 
drawing, theory and practice of teaching, physiology and hygiene, one branch 
of science (either physical geography or elementary agriculture), and one 
division of history (either general or English), and must not fall below 
70 per cent. on any subject. 

A First Grade Certificate based on the foregoing requirements shall 
continue in force for five years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time upon satisfactory evidence that the holder hag taught 
successfully for at least three of the five years (in Virginia), and that the 
other requirements of section 38 of this circular are fulfilled. 

; This certificate entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary 





schools. 
An applicant who makes the First Grade average on the required sut- 


jects, but who has not had the requisite experience, will be issued a Second 
Grade Certificate, which may be changed to a First Grade Certificate after 
nine months of successful teaching. 
A First Grade Certificate issued by a division superintendent of Vir- 
ginia, which has finally expired, may be exchanged for a new First Grade 
Certificate, provided the holder passes the examination on the added sub- 
jects for a new First Grade Certificate, which are elementary algebra to 
quadratics, general or English history, and either physical geography or | 
elementary agriculture. 





Industrial Second Grade Certificate 


32. The holder of a second grade or elementary (colored) Certifi- 
cate, who has had at least five months of actual teaching experience, 
shall be granted an Industrial Second Grade Certificate under the terms 
and conditions hereinafter stated. This certificate shall continue in force 


| 
| 
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for four years, and may be renewed for a similar period from time to time, 
as provided in section 38 of this circular. The certificate which entitles the 
holder to enter upon and pursue the course of study herein outlined must 
be filed with and approved by the conductor of the summer school before 
the applicant can be registered and admitted to classes. Jt entitles the 
holder to teach only in the elementary schools. 

The work for this certificate must be completed within the same period 
and shall be of the same character and extent as the work required for an 
Industrial First Grade Certificate, the terms of granting this certificate 
being identical with those governing the Industrial First Grade Certificate, 
except the provision that it is open to the holder of a Second Grade or 
the Elementary (colored) Certificate, which may be extended for one year 
from time to time, provided the holder has completed successfully at least 
one-fourth of the required course during the year that the extension is 
applied for. 


Elementary Certificate 


33. The graduates of such colored secondary schools as have completed, 
in addition to the seven grades of elementary work as outlined in the 
State requirements, two years of high school work, or eight units, shall be 
granted an Elementary Certificate good for one year and renewable for a 
similar period under the terms and conditions set forth in section 38 of 
this cicular. This certificate entitles the holder to teach only in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

he course offered must include the following subjects: (1) English: 
grammar, composition and literature; (2) mathematics: elementary alge- 
bra to quadratics, review of arithmetic; (3) American history and civics; 
(4) hygiene and sanitation; (5) school management and methods: (6) 
industrial work (which must occupy not less than 80 minutes a day 
throughout the high school course and shall count for one unit in each 
year’s work). The holder of this certificate shall be qualified to begin work 
for the Industrial Second Grade Certificate after one term of successful 
teaching experience in the public schools of Virginia. 


Second Grade Certificate 


34. To obtain a Second Grade Certificate the applicant must not be 
less than eighteen years old, and must make an average of 75 per cent. on 
the following subjects: Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic (including 
business forms), grammar (including composition), geography, history of 
the United States, history of Virginia, civil government (including the gov- 
ernment of Virginia), drawing, theory and practice of teaching, physiology 
and hygiene, and must not fall below 60 per cent. on any subject. 

This certificate shall continue in force for a period of two years and 
may be renewed for a similar period, as provided in section 38 of this cir- 
cular. Jt is subject to only one renewal, and entitles the holder to teach 


only in the elementary schools. 
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Third Grade Certificate 


35. To obtain a Third Grade Certificate the applicant must be at least 
eighteen years old, must make an average of 60 per cent. on spelling, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic (including business forms), grammar (including 
composition), geography, history of the United States, history of Virginia, 
civil government (including the government of Virginia), physiology and 
hygiene, and must not fall below 45 per cent. on any subject. 

This certificate shall continue in force for one year and shall not be 
renewed. /t entitles the holder to teach only in the elementary schools. 


Special Certificate 


36. The holder of a Virginia first grade or high school certificate may be 
granted a Special Certificate if engaged to teach special subjects, such as 
kindergarten, nature study or commercial branches. This certificate shall 
continue in force for five years and may be renewed for a similar period 
from time to time, as provided in section 38 of this circular. 

The foregoing provisions shall also apply to a teacher of music, draw- 
ing, manual training or domestic science, except that such teacher shall 
not be required to hold a first grade or a high school certificate as a 
prerequisite to granting him a Special Certificate. No teacher shall be 
granted a Special Certificate unless his training is shown to have been 
adequate for the duties he is expected to perform. 

Nore—-Special certificates covering the various subjects taught in city 
night schools may he issued under the provisions of the foregoing paragraph 
of this section. 

A further exception is made in the case of an applicant for a special 
certificate to teach commercial branches, who shall be permitted to take 
the regular State examination on arithmetic, grammar and civil govern- 
ment and offer grades of not less than 85 per cent. on each of these subjects 
in lieu of presenting a first grade or high school certificate. 


Requirements For Teachers of High School Branches 


37. An applicant who wishes to teach one or more subjects in the pub- 
lic high schools of Virginia may procure qualifying certificates by complying 
with the provisions of any of the four following sub-sections: 

(a.) Certificate on Diploma.—See provisions for certificates mentioned 
in sections 15-21, inclusive, of this circular. 

(b.) Certificate on Partial Completion of College Course.—A_ student 
of any accredited university or college may be issued a special certificate 
without further examination in any branch in which he holds a diploma 
or certificate from such university or college, granted for the completion 
of at least two years of work of college grade. 

This special certificate shall continue in force for five years, and may 
be renewed for a similar period from time to time, as provided in section 
38 of this circular. 

(c.) Certificate on State Examination—An applicant who passes a suc- 
cessful examination, making a grade of not less than 80 per cent. on one or 
more high schoo] subjects, may be granted a special certificate entitling him 
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to teach such subjects. These examinations will be prepared by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Those wishing to be examined at the April examination on such higher 
branches must notify the Department of Public Instruction not later than 
March 15th, stating the subjects they intend to take and the county or city 
to which examination questions should be sent. Similar notice should be 
given the Superintendent of the division in which the applicants purpose 
taking the examination. 

Requests for the July examination must be sent to the Vepartment of 
Public Instruction not later than June 15th of the year in which the exami- 
nation is to be held. Notice should also be given the Superintendent of the 
division in which the applicants purpose taking the examination. 

An applicant may take as many subjects as he desires. These exam}- 
nations will be given in each regular State examination as follows: first 
day, English (grammar, rhetoric and composition, English and American 
literature), French (grammar and translation), German (gralmmar and 
translation); second day, mathematics (algebra, plane and solid geometry), 
science (physical geography, botany, agriculture, zoology, physics and cheur 
istry); third day, history (ancient, mediaeval and modern, Engtisu and 
American, and civics), Latin (grammar and composition, translations of 
Caesar, Cicero and Virgil). 

The separate subjects mentioned in the foregoing paragraph (except 
science) must be taken in their entirety. An average of 80 per cent. on the 
whole, with a minimum of 70 per cent. on any subdivision of each high schoo] 
branch is required, except in the case of science, in which a special cer- 
tificate may be issued on each subdivision, provided the grade be 80. 

This certificate shall continue in force for five years, and may be 
renewed for a similar period from time to time, as provided in section 38 
of this circular. /t entitles the holder to teach all the elementary school 
branches, but only the high school branches named in the certificate. 

(d.) Summer School Professional Certificate—College Grade—Minimum 
Entrance Requirements.—The holder of a Virginia First Grade High School 
Certificate or the holder of a Virginia First Grade Certificate who presents 
satisfactory evidence of having completed the equivalent of a standard four- 
year high school course, shall be granted a Summer School Professional 
Certificate—College Grade, under the terms and conditions hereinafter stated 

The certificate and other credentials which entitle the applicant to 
enter upon and pursue the course of study herein outlined must be pre- 
sented to and approved by the conductor of the summer school before the 
applicant can be registered and admitted to classes. 

The Summer School Professional Certificate—College Grade entitles the 
holder to teach all the elementary branches, but only the high school branches 
named in the certificate. 

General Requirements.—The courses prescribed in any of the branches 
hereinafter stated for the Summer School Professional] Certificate—College 
Grade, must embrace no work unless it be of College Grade, requiring mini- 
mum hours or recitation periods of sixty minutes each. These courses must 
be taken in a summer school at a registered college or university and musi 
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be completed within a period of three years from the date of beginning. tu 
all cases a statement of each professor under whom the course is pursued, to 
the effect that the applicant is highly proficient in his branch must accom- 
pany the final report. 

The following “Content Table” gives the number of hours or recitation 
periods required in each branch, and in addition thereto the applicant must 
complete a course of thirty hours in educational psychology and the prin- 
ciples of teaching. 


Content Table 


Agriculture, 90 hours. 

Botany, 60 hours. 

Chemistry, 150 hours, of which 60 hours must be laboratory work. 

Drawing, 90 hours. 

English, 120 hours, including 30 hours in English Grammar, 30 hours 
in Rhetoric and Composition, and 60 hours in English and American Litera- 
ture. 

Domestic Science, 90 hours. 

French, 90 hours. 

German, 90 hours. 

History, 120 hours, including 60 hours in General History, 30 hours in 
English History, and 30 hours in American History and Civics. 

Latin, 90 hours, including a review of Caesar, Cicero and Virgil. 

Manual Training, 90 hours. 

Mathematics, 120 hours, including Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, 
and Plane Trigonometry. 

Music, 90 hours. 

Physics, 150 hours, of which 60 shall be laboratory work 

Physical Geography, 60 hours. 

Zoology, 60 hours. 

This certificate shall continue in force for seven years, and may be 
renewed for a similer period from time to time, as provided in section 38 of 
this circular. 

N. B.—This course must not be given at any school in Virginia 
unless it is specially mentioned and advertised in its literature: no sup- 
posedly equal course at any other than a designated summer school will 
be recognized or accepted by the Department of Public Instruction. 


How Certificates May be Renewed 


38 All certificates except those mentioned in sections 25, 29, 30 and 
35 of this circular shall be renewed under the following requirements and 


conditions: 
1. The holder must furnish evidence that he has been a successful 


teacher. 
2. He must make a written statement on the back of his certificate 


to the effect that he has read five books of the State Reading Course 
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(giving the names of the books) during the life of the certificate to he 
renewed or since its date of issuance. These books may be chosen from any 
of those mentioned in the State Reading Course, whether adopted for the 


current year or not. 
3. In addition to the foregoing, he must either attend an approved 


3. 
summer school or institute for at least twenty consecutive days during 
the life of the certificate or within sixty days after it expires, and must 
diligently pursue the course of study (taking not less than three classes) 
prescribed by the conductor of such school; or he must pass a successful 
examination on at least two of the books of the Reading Course, unless the 
History of Education is chosen, in which event no second book will be re- 
quired. 

Notre.—Notwithstanding what is stated in the preceding paragraph, it is 
stipulated and must be understood that no attendance upon a summer school, 
which is used and counted in earning or completing a certificate, may be 
offered for the renewal of said certificate. 

4. The examinations prepared for the Reading Course from year 
year include questions only on the History of Education and the books 
adopted for the school year immediately preceding the date of the examina- 


to 


tions, 
Notr.—All applications for renewal or extension of certificates must 


be sent through the division superintendent, who will be furnished with 
suitable blank forms for that purpose. All teachers who take the State 
examination on the Reading Course are required to fill out Form E-No. 2 R. 
and attach to same the certificate to be renewed. 


Old Professional Certificates 


39. Certificates issued upon the professional course of study  pre- 


scribed by the State Board of Education in 1905 and revised in 1907 may 


be renewed, under the provisions of section 38 of this circular, as Pro- 


fessional First Grade Certificates. 
Service Certificates 


10. (a) Virginia changed from a county to a State system of certifica- 
tion in 1905. In order that the transition might be made with as little 
friction and shock to the system as possible a service certificate, called a 
Special First Grade Certificate, was in 1908 issued to every teacher who had 
held a first grade certificate six years immediately prior to 1907, and who 
presented to the State Board of Examiners sat‘sfactory evidence of suc- 
cessful experience in the public schools of Virginia for the said six years, 
accompanied by a recommendation from the superintendent of the division 
in which he last taught. This certificate continued in force for five years, 


and it was provided that it might be renewed for a similar period from 


time to time as provided in section 38 of this circular. Jt entitles the holder 


to teach only in the elementary schools. 
(b) During 1912-1913 a further step was taken to bring the high schools 


also under a regular system of certification. This necessitated our establish- 
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ing a system of service certificates for high school teachers. Every teacher 
who had taught any high school branch successfully for at least three years 
prior to July 1, 1918, while holding a junior State normal, high school 
training, summer school professional, professional first grade, industrial first 
grade, high school or first grade certificate, was issued a “SPECIAL SER- 
VICE CERTIFICATE” restricted to the branches actually and successfully 
taught as aforesaid. It was provided that this certificate should continue 
in force for five years and that it might be renewed for a similar period from 
time to time as provided in section 38 of this circular. This certificate en- 
titles the holder to teach the elementary branches and the high school 
branches named therein. 


Life Diplomas 


41. Under the provisions of regulation 29, page 84, of the School Laws 
of 1901, life diplomas were issued on rigid and comprehensive State examina- 
tions. These life diplomas are still in full force and effect, and teachers 
holding them are authorized to teach in both high and elementary schools. 


Division of Examinations—Provisional Certificates 


42. Two examinations shall be held each yvear—one in April and the 
other in July. Applicants who desire to divide the examinations may do 
so under the following provisions: 

(a) An applicant may take part of the examination for a First, Second 
or Third Grade Certificate in the spring and the remainder in the summer, 
provided he attends a Virginia summer school or institute for at least 
twenty days in the meantime. 

(b) An applicant may take one-half or more of the required subjects 
for a First or Second Grade Certificate at the summer examination im- 
mediately at the close of the summer school or institute where he has been 
in attendance for at least twenty days. If he shall attain not less than 85 
per cent. on each of seven of the subjects required for a first grade cer- 
tificate, or not less than 75 per cent. on each of six of the subjects required 
for a first grade certificate, including arithmetic and grammar in both 
cases, all cther requisites being fulfilled, he shall be given a Provisional 
First Grade, or a Provisional Second Grade Certificate, as the case may be, 
good for one year only and not subject to renewal. The examination on 
which a Provisional First or a Provisional Second Grade Certificate Is 
issued must be completed at the next spring or summer examination, when 
the results of both examinations will be combined and an appropriate cer- 
tificate, bearing the date of the provisional certificate, wil! be issued under 
the general rules and regulations pertaining to certificates. In every case, 
the examinations to be combined must be taken within fifteen months of 
each other. 

(c) When the course is divided, as stated in the preceding paragraph, 
only two examinations may be combined, and one of these must be taken 
at a State sumner institute after a regular attendance of at least twenty 
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consecutive days (one hundred recitation periods of at least 40 minutes 
each). No Provisional Certificate will be issued on that part of the examina- 
tion taken prior to the session of the summer institute referred to in this 
paragraph. 

Note also what is stated in the next paragraph on the subject of divid- 
ing examinations. 

(d) The privilege of dividing the course for a First, Second, or Third 
Grade Certificate shall also be granted to any teacher who completes in a 
satisfactory manner 100 periods of work, as aforesaid, in the spring course 
of a normal training high school, or a similar amount of work in a regis- 
tered Virginia normal school, during the regular term, provided the course 
is approved by the Department of Public Instruction. The first part of the 
divided course may be taken at either the spring or summer examination 
next succeeding the spring course in the normal training high school or 
State normal. If taken at the spring examination, it may be completed at 
the summer examination or at the following spring or summer examination 
without attendance upon a summer school or institute. 

Nore.—In no case will a combination be made unless the applicant 


attaches to Form E-No. 2 a certificate of Normal attendance and former 


examination report. 
(e) Only two examinations may be combined for a Second or Third 


Grade Certificate, but, when a teacher, by a combination of two exami- 
nations (one of which was taken at a summer normal after an attendance 
of 20 days thereon), has made an average of 85 per cent. on the twelve 
subjects required for a Second Grade Certificate, not falling below 70 per 
cent. on any subject, he may combine these grades with a third examination 
on the three added subjects required for a First Grade Certificate (which 
are elementary algebra, either physical geography or agriculture, and either 
general or English history); provided, however, that the third, or last, 
examination comes within fifteen months of the second examination. In 
no case will a combination of three examinations be allowed unless one of 


the examinations is taken at a summer school after an attendance of at 


least twenty days thereon. 

(f) On account of the great amount of investigation and bookkeeping in- 
volved, the Department of Public Instruction cannot undertake to duplicate 
reports of examinations that may have been lost or destroyed by applicants 
desiring the benefits of a combination, and an applicant who seeks the 
advantages offered by this section must attach the report of the former 


examination to be combined to Form E—No. 2 when he takes the second 


examination. 
41. Any certificate on which an alteration or erasure appears must 


be taken up by the division superintendent and forwarded to the Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction. 
R. C. STEARNES, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


E. R. CHESTERMAN, 
Secretary. 


January 1, 1915. 
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